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IRIS SPECIALS 


Connoisseurs will recognize the 
excellence of the varieties offered 
and the low prices quoted. 
This offering should be of special 
interest to Commercial Growers. 
Many of these choice varieties 
have never before been sold at 
these prices. 

These prices are lower than 
listed in my Catalogue and 
apply only on orders received 
this month or next in response 


to this Ad. 


MARGUERITE MARON: A gigantic, tall white Ricardi hybrid, a few fine 





asthe Gt... « ccld’.s cs 00h 0ataaleigs os0 0:6 CO EEERE ES CSM 2 6'b 20 ENRON ORES TORS $1.75 
AMBASSADEUE: The most popular of all Iris. Exceedingly rich and handsome .90 
HERMIONE: Finest choice rare variety; valuable as a seed parent ........ ea. 1.00 
SUSAN BLISS: Pink. I paid $18.50 per root for my original stock 4 years = _ 
SAPPHIRE: Intense Dauphin’s Blue. Very early. Dwarf stature ........-- 1.00 
ECLAIREUR: White standards edged violet. Rosy violet falls edged lilac .. 1.00 
CANOPUS: A richly colored Dominion seedling recently sold for $25.00 ...... 1.25 
EGLAMOUR: A gigantic purple bicolor recently sold at $20.00 eOch 2... .cccvne 1.00 
FLAMMENSCHWERT: A gold and crimson maroon variegata. Very er 75 
MORNING SPLENDOUR: Given the American Iris Society’s Gold Medal for the 

finest American Iria ....-ccvccvcveseveccceccseececeeessesegeurecsese 6.00 
ANNE BULLEN: Lavender violet introduced in 1922 at $25 per plant ........ 1.25 
LADY BYNG: A sister seedling of Susan Bliss that sold in 1923 at $50 a root. 

Pale ageratum violet. A most exquisite coloring ......--+-++++++++ COV eS 1.00 
OLIVER PERTHIUS: Of a richness of the fine Dominion seedlings, but not of 

Dominion parentage ......-eeescececcerececcervnceeeeresereeseserenes 1.00 
LONA: An exotic peach color plicata. More like an Orchid than any other Iris 3.50 
DAPHNE: An improved Rhein Nixe. White and purple. Fine flower ......---. 1.00 
MME. CHOBAUT: A choice yellow plicata .......--- sees ee ee ereeeenrreees -50 
MLLE. SCHWARTZ: An exquisite soft mauve. Very free flowering ........-- -75 
MARSH MARIGOLD: One of the finest variegatas ......--+ +e eee cere eeeees -75 
LENT A. WILLIAMSON: Rated world’s finest by American Iris Society in 1922 .40 
MOTHER OF PEARL: Iridescent Mother of Pearl coloring .....-..-+++++++++ 40 


FORSETE: A 1924 introduction. Fine medium blue self, large and free flowering 1.00 
DUKE OF BEDFORD: A gigantic velvety reddish violet that sold for $50 in 1924 7.00 


FRANKLIN BEYNON: A fine, soft, pink tone self, 75c each .......... 3 for 2.00 
BRANDYWINE: Light chicory blue of pleasing form, and good substance 

DL SE fp caccwctasccdeueb ead kita eens ads SANE heh 66s he been ee ca 40 > 3 for 3.00 
MESTOR: One of the richest, earliest and longest flowering Iris in my collection 2.25 
AMNARIS: An exceedingly rich violet blue. One of the best and largest ...... 3.00 
AUTUMN KING: Flowers in June and again in the Fall ...............2244.. 2 25 
CITRONELLA: Very handsome, rich striped yellow of great carrying quality 3.00 
HYPERION: A gigantic light blue with flaring falls. Very fine flower ........ 4.00 
LORD LAMBOURNE: Exceedingly early, rich fawn and crimson blend. Large 

ONE a 64 Sint kT ee OEE ERE OO eA eh ee eos ba Oe a eS 3.00 
MICHELINE CHARRIERE: The finest and most perfect white .............. 9.00 
MOONLIGHT: A gigantic creamy white. One of the largest of all Iris ...... 8.00 
MAGHIFIGEMS: A fine, rich red toned Ivis ..... ic ccwcccvcccaceccccececvecnse 3.00 
SOUV. DE MME. GAUDICHAU: The largest and finest dark purple ......... 1.50 
ALLIES: A wonderful new coppery rose blend .............ccecccecceeee.. 7.00 


COLLECTION NO. 1 
20 PLANTS in ten extra choice varieties 
of Bearded Iris, all quite distinctive and 
different from each otuer, all properly 


COLLECTION NO. 2 


$30 Worth of Choice Bearded 
Iris for $6.00 


labeled, my selection, plants that would 5 : 

- eee ’ ; 50 plants, as y iffe 
cost 50¢ to $1.50 per plant if selected vaetiaies my yon co A with ps ay 
separately. ...»+ss ss 20 Plants for 5.00. , ers, bs adels, 


for $6.00. 


As I have only the choicest varieties you 
_ sure to be pleased with this collec- 
ion. 


COLLECTION NO. 3 
SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these 
the finest of all Iris. They are easy to 
grow by the waterside or in the garden, 
and are good for naturalizing. Free 
flowering and exquisite for cut flowers. 


COLLECTION NO. 4 
DWARF IRIS 
4 Especially adapted for the Rock Garde 
10 Snow Queen (the finest white), 10 each a miniature jewel. They binems test 
Blue King (a gorgeous blue), 10 of an- after the crocus have finished blooming. 


‘ther variety, my selection. TOTAL 30 20 PLANTS in five ice varieti 
2YLANTS, all properly labeled, for $6.00. selection, $5.00. a a ee 


COLLECTION NO. 5—INTERMEDIATE IRIS 
This selection blooms just after the Dwarfs and finishes blooming just as the Taller 
Bearded Iris begin to bloom. They come in the early Spring just when flowers are 


most appreciated. Some very choice varieties will go into this Collecti 
in five varicties, my selection all labeled, for $5.00. a 


. FOS MASS COLOR EFFECT — $6 FOR 50 OF ONE VARIETY 
our choice of any of the following pink toned varieties: ROSE UN JE y 
MAJESTY, PAULINE, LOHENGRIM MAUVINE MRS. ALLEN” — 
iis ale _~ a an wee SHREWSBURY 
sigh ue Tone arieties: Celeste, Neptune, Sarpedon, Swat jans 
PURPLE: Oriental, Perfection ee 


I can also furnish Whites, Soft Yellows. Deep Yellows, Plicatas Variegatas, Light and 
Dark blends and various colorings on the same basis for mass. __ 
planting, if selection is left with me. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Bayside, L.L, N.Y. 














Japanese and Single Peonies 


Strikingly beautiful in range of color and type of flower. Even 
more useful for floral decoration than many of the well-known 
garden varieties. 

For several years we have propagated these unusual Peonies, 
and now offer a collection that should increase the popularity of 
Japs and Singles in many localities. 


Dai-Fo-Kuhan (Jap.) Red and pink ............ $2.50 
Jaqueline (Single) Glistening white ......... 2.00 
L’Etincelante (Single) Silvery pink ............. 2.00 
Nymphe (Single) Sees hee 2.00 
Oimatsu (Jap.) eee ee 2.00 
Yeso (Jap.) White and yellow ........ 2.00 


$12.50 
Collection complete (6 plants) for $10 
Any three plants for $5.25 


Farr’s Pricelist will be sent on request to gardeners who are interested 
in Better Plants by Farr. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 





























Dutch Bulbs for American Gardens 


Grower to Grower 
Direct From the Fields of Holland to the Gardens of America 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 
Send Us Your Order To-morrow 


There is still time to-order your Dutch Bulbs. But do not delay. 


Our 60-page Diamond Jubilee Catalogue free for the asking. Prac- 
tically a text book on Bulb Growing. “The best bulb catalogue I have 
ever received” writes an enthusiastic bulb grower of South Dakota. 


We Specialize in Parcel and Case Lots 


While you are at liberty to make your own choices of varieties 
(this you may do up to September Ist), you will be well pleased with 
the selections put into our special Parcel and Case Lots. In them you 
get choice sorts of best quality at a most reasonable price. 

These are a few of them: 


10 Madonna Lilies, 6 Hyacinths, top-size, 


top-size bulbs ........ $1.85 6 named sorts ........ 1.75 
100 Darwin Tulips, 100 Crocuses, mixed, rf 

10 named sorts ....... 2.50 WC bcc eiceuess 2.25 
100 Breeder Tulips, 100 Snowdrops, 50 each, 

10 named sorts ....... 4.25 Single and double ..... 2.60 
100 Cottage Tulips, 100 Grape Hyacinths, 

10 named sorts ....... 3.25 5 named sorts ........ 2.10 


See our catalogue for many more special Parcels—also Case Lots. 


We are booking many orders for our 1000-bulb Case of Darwins in 
10 choice named sorts at $21.00. This is a “good buy” for groups of 
neighbors or Garden Clubs. 


Prices F.0.B. New York free of all charges. No trouble about 
permits or customs. Orders for Case Lots and many of the Parcels 
can be accepted up to October Ist. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE TO 
S. B. McCREADY 
430-C BRUNSWICK AVE. TORONTO 4, CANADA 


Representative for Canada and United States 


VAN’T HOF & BLOKKER, Bulb Growers and Exporters 
E:tablished 1868 Limmen, Holland 
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Boston Florists 





























Flowers 
E74 Telegraphed 
Sioriél menguoaned 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


eh OPdion 


Florist 
67 BEACON STREET pPiowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


INC. 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 
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More Perfect Peonies 
By Gumm 
Try one of my introductory collections, 
eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or 16 
for $5.00. Large collection of Japanese 


peonies as well as the newer and scarcer 
varieties in stock. Send for catalogue. 


Ww. L. GUMM 


Dept. “H” Remington, Indiana 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Camb Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 


PEONIES 


This month we are offering two peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one. 
Also special collection of onies and 
hardy plants. Send for price lists. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Blue Ridge Peony Gardens 
BS, Kansas City, Mo. 




















An Invitation 


Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the ‘Star Rose rdens invite 
you. Come anytime—many times 
—before frost. On Philadelphia 
— Baltimore highway — come! 








Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Late August Work 


(3° over the roses for black-spot and insects, using the Massey 
dust or one of the prepared sprays. 


Phloxes can be divided now. Every root piece with a node will 
make a new plant. This is a better plan than starting the plants 
from seed. 


Self-sown seedlings can be transplanted from under the various 
perennials. They will bloom next year. 


Unsightly spots in the lawn can be sodded or seeded now if 
water can be given without stint. 


Prepare a compost for the peony plantings that are to go in 
the last of September and in October. 


Begonias and Gloxinias may be propagated from leaves now. 
Stake the dahlias if this work has not been done. 
Oriental poppies may be divided and moved this month. 


Aconitums and Delphiniums can be profitably sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. 


Gladioli must have an abundance of water until the blooming 
season is over. 


Lawn clippings are a proper and profitable mulch for many 
plants, to conserve moisture, and cool the soil. 


This is a good time to mulch the rose bed with peat moss. 
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New York Florists 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 




















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
- Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 














FAIRHAVEN 


LATER’S 
UPERB 


DELPHINIUM 


“STANDARD-SUPREME” 


SEEDS — PLANTS 


Fresh seed from our TEST GARDENS of 


finest specimen Wrexham novelties 
$1 per pkt. of over 100 seeds. 
Fine personally selected plants grown 
from the 
WORLD'S BEST 
Fall or Spring delivery 
$5 per dozen 


VICTOR O. B. SLATER 
Delphinium Specialist 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offce at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 




















PEONIES PEONIES 


ACRE after ACRE of the MOST 
WONDERFUL PEONY BLOOMS 
in existence have glorified our nursery 
for the past season. 


These MAGNIFICENT BLOS- 
SOMS have portrayed the glory that 
may be yours by planting some of 
the CHOICE CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY STOCK. 


Winners of many prizes at the National 
Peony Exhibit held at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 





NOT OPEN SUNDAYS 





Cherry Hill Nursery 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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MERTENSIA 


Drooping clusters of tubular 
flowers, opening clearest pink 
and turning to pure sky-blue 
add to your garden border or 
shaded nook the most alluring 
charm of the wildwood. 


Mertensia virginica, or Vir- | 
ginia Cowslip, is never out of | 
place, whether as a single plant 
in a tiny garden or naturalized 
by the thousand in park or | 
estate planting. 


Plant in August before fall | 
root growth starts and a most | 
entrancing picture of wood- | 
land grace and beauty will be 
realized next spring. 


Strong roots are 25c each; 60c for 3; $2.00 a dozen; 
$15.00 a 100; $120.00 a 1000 


Our nursery here in Vermont contains hundreds of varie- 
ties of specimen shrubs, rock plants, native flowers and 
ferns ready for fall planting. If you cannot visit us may 
we send you our catalog? 


GEO. D. AIKEN 


Box G 





PUTNEY VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 




















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


i Fae 


Ask for 
Catalogues 


Visit 


Nutesertes 
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IRIS 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER PLANTING 


We grow more than 200 varieties of German, Japanese and other Iris 
species. Our collection contains many of the late introductions, and 
varieties that are well known. If you intend to plant Iris, ask for 
our special list of varieties. We can supply Iris for plantings of any 
magnitude. 


Great Orange-Day Lilies 


From May to late August a collection of Day Lilies will supply color for the 
mid-summer garden and a multitude of blooms for cutting. Our collection 
includes Citrina, Gold Dust, Sovereign, Thunbergii, flava major, Florham, 
Dumortieri, and others of equal value. 


Two of each of six named varieties 
(Our selection) $1.25, $15 per 100 


Our catalogue ‘“‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants,’’ describes a complete 
collection of hardy plants for all plantings. 


Peonies— September Planting 


We grow a complete selection of varieties, which are described in 
our Hardy Herbaceous Plant Catalogue. 

Roses, Chinese Mag- Potgrown Plants for ground cover, 
Pachysandra_ terminalis, Vinca minor, 
Lysimachia nummularia, English Ivy and 
many others. 

Potgrown Plants and Vines, Ampe- 





Our Specialties. 
nolias, Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Japanese 
Maples, Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red 
Dogwood, rare flowering Shrubs, grafted 
Spruce, Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


Potgrown Roses, Potted Hybrid Teas, lopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonias, Cotoneas- 
Climbing and other Roses, 
special list. 
In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 


ters, Euonymus in variety, Honeysuckle, 
Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisterias. 


We issue several catalogues. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


An Ancient Rose 
ISITORS to the historic city of Quincy, Mass., have been 
admitted this season for the first time to the grounds of 
the Adams Mansion, and to the garden where two presidents, 
as well as many other noted men, have strolled. The house 
was built and the grounds laid out by President John Adams. 
It was afterwards owned by his son, President John Quincy 


Adams, and later by several noted descendants, including 
Charles Francis Adams, famous as an ambassador to England. 

In the Adams garden stands a rose which is believed to be 
one of the oldest in this country. It was planted by Abigail 
Adams, wife of John Adams, in 1788, according to a bronze 
tablet which is half hidden by the leaves. The rose, which is a 
climber, bears the name of Yorkist. It is white with a yellow 
center and borne in clusters. The plant is growing vigorously 
and an examination would indicate that the trunk is not as 
large as one would expect that of a very old rose to be. In 
spite of the statement which appears on the tablet, it seems 
very probable that the rose that is now growing is really an 
off-shoot of the original rose. 


Darwin Tulips Cheaper This Year 


Importations of Holland bulbs will be of very good quality 
this year, for the bulbs have been cured more satisfactorily 
than usual. Darwins will be lower in price than last season, 
although they were then lower than for several years. The first 
shipments usually leave the other side the first week in August, 
and shipments continue weekly until the middle of Septem- 
ber. Shipments started August 3 reach New York by the 
20th. All bulbs are inspected before shipping, and immedi- 
ately upon arrival in New York, and Boston. The western 
bulb sellers receive theirs through the port of New York. 
Shippers now send them to America via the United States 
Line, instead of by the Holland American line, for this line 
provides ventilated holds. Previously hundreds of cases were 
lost by decay while enroute, the blossom part of the bulbs, 
the centers, being the first to decay because of unsuitably close 
conditions on shipboard. 


St. Louis Horticultural Society 


The St. Louis Horticultural Society, recently organized, is 
making extensive plans for the development of better gardens 
and wider attention to horticulture. It proposes to arrange 
flower shows and neighborhood garden contests and to carry 
on educational campaigns with the assistance of an informa- 
tion bureau, where the services of an expert will be free to 
members. It will also issue a monthly bulletin on gardening. 
Eugene H. Angert is the president and Edward C. Palmer 
secretary and treasurer, his address being 800 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bulletin About Propagating Plants 

Both amateur and professional horticulturists will be inter- 
ested in a pamphlet, Propagating Plants, which has been re- 
vised and brought up to date by H. B. Tukey, horticulturist 
at the Experiment. Station at Geneva, N. Y. The publication 
is non-technical and is well illustrated, and may be had free 
of charge upon request. 

Dealing with the propagation of tree fruits and ornamen- 
tals, the pamphlet takes up in turn propagation by grafting, 
budding, cuttings, layering, and by seed. Of particular interest 
at this season is the section on budding, which is described in 
considerable detail. Budding is usually done during the sum- 
mer after the buds of the current season have matured, it is 
said. Roses and pears are budded early in July, while apples 
should be budded by the first part of August. Plums propa- 
gated on Myrobalan rootstocks, cherries on Mahaleb stocks, 
and all peaches are usually budded late in August. Quinces 





A Rose Planted in 1788 
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may be worked from late July to the middle of August. 
Plums to be budded on St. Julien stock and cherries on 
Mazzard stock should be budded by the first of August. These 
are approximate dates, it is explained, and will vary with 
different conditions. 

Extensive tests with various rootstock are under way at the 
Experiment Station under Mr. Tukey’s direction in anticipa- 
tion of a federal embargo against the importation of root- 
stocks from Europe after 1930, when fruit growers will be 
dependent on American-grown stocks for the propagation 


of their trees and shrubs. 
_ 


Flower Mission in Boston 

Gardens in the vicinity of Boston have suffered from the 
unusually heavy rainfalls of the present season, with the result 
that fewer contributions than desired have been made to the 
Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission, which has 


its headquarters in Horticultural Hall. As the demand for 
flowers, as well as for fruits and vegetables, is constantly 
growing, the Mission has been somewhat handicapped for 
lack of material and hopes to gain new friends in order that 
increased contributions may be received. Material which comes 
in from suburban gardens is distributed to lonely individuals 
in the congested districts of the city, to patients in the hospital 
wards and to various welfare agencies which look to the 
Mission for this cheer. The room in the basement of Horticul- 
tural Hall is kept open every morning except on Sundays and 
holidays in order that garden makers with a kind thought for 
others less fortunate may leave their surplus there. 


Scituate Garden Club’s Flower Show 


The Scituate (Mass.) Garden Club was particularly 
favored in having almost perfect summer weather for its 
annual flower show in the old Town Hall at Scituate Centre, 
July 31 and August 1. There must be many flower lovers on 
the South Shore, to judge by the attendance at all the summer 
shows, or perhaps people prefer flower shows in warm 
weather to the “‘movies’’ and other indoor entertainments. 
The Scituate Garden Club, which now numbers 50 members, 
holds its meetings during the summer months only and the 
gardens of the club are essentially the products of midsummer, 
since many of their owners spend, at most, only the hot 
vacation months in their cultivation. So this club, rather 
wisely, does not set out to display extraordinary specimens. 
Exhibits are shown rather in simple settings, in dooryards, in 
borders, as accessories to sun dials or to pools or to green 
alcoves, such as any not-too-pretentious home may possess. 

Both this year and last, the committee on design provided a 
background scheme which was attractive and plausible. This 
season's planting was confined to two long borders approach- 
ing a terrace, another border at the base of the terrace, and on 
the terrace itself, two small gardens of irregular shape. These 
gardens flanked a curving path which led to a picturesque door 
with an overhanging balcony covered with vines. This feature 
was entered as an exhibit and was classified as a ‘‘studio door- 
way.” 

All this part of the flower show occupied the centre of the 
hall and was separated from the general exhibits by high 
fences. At either end were exhibits of hall tables with acces- 
sories, window arrangements, breakfast trays, tea tables and 
porch tables, all classed as competitions and intended to illus- 
trate the use of the exhibitors’ flowers and fruits as artistic 
accessories in the home. A charming addition to the flower 
show was a series of small still life studies in frames. In a tent 
were the cut flowers, plants, children’s exhibits, fruits and 


vegetables, also two wild flower plantings, one by a young 
boy of 13. 
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A Very Fragrant Daffodil 


Narcissus Poetaz Admiration is well-named for it certainly 
commands one’s admiration. This beautiful cluster-flowered 
daffodil is especially lovely in full sunlight, as it has a trans- 
parent character, but the flowers viewed in shade donot look 
poor or papery. The perianth, which is a sulphur yellow, 
seems rather to be of the quality of the soft taffeta silk which, 
in the old days, was known as “‘sarsenet,’’ and the petals are 
slightly ridged lengthwise. The corona is of a rich orange 
scarlet and there are usually about six flowers to a stalk. The 
stems are sturdy but not so wide and coarse as is the case with 
sO many varieties in this group. The flowers are of good size 
for a poetaz variety, being about an inch and a quarter in 
diameter and are nicely placed on the stem, not crowded too 
closely together. 

Admiration has a delicious jonquil perfume and good last- 
ing qualities in water. It has grown fairly well with me but 
some people claim it has not a robust constitution in this 
country. However, it is considered one of the leading vari- 
eties with a future as a market flower abroad. This variety was 
raised by Van Waveren and received an award of merit at the 
Royal Horticultural Society Show in 1914. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Wallflowers in New Jersey 


For at least 30 years I have grown wallflowers out of 
doors in a small garden in New Jersey, which not many years 
before that was a strip of ocean sand in which flourished 
beach grass and dusty miller, and have grown them with great 
success, raising my own plants from seed. I should say the 
chief requisites are a wall or fence facing south behind them, 
plenty of bone meal and wood ashes dug around them in the 
autumn, and some winter protection—lI use salt hay. Plant 
the seed in May or June, thin the rows and set the plants in 
their permanent places when about three inches tall. Wall- 
flowers can be grown out of doors in New Jersey, and I know 
nothing which equals their perfume on a warm morning in 
May. 

—DMaria Emlen Studdiford. 
Bay Head, N. J. 


When Cutting Tree Branches 


Dear Sir—I want to call the attention of owners and all 
true lovers of trees to one item in the care of them, namely 
the cutting off of the branches when needed. It is the custom 
with a great many tree surgeons to make the cut down 
straight even with the tree trunk. A well known horticulturist 
who was a keen observer of nature pointed out to me 20 
years ago, how nature has tried to provide for just such an 
emergency. He called my attention to what is called the collar 
of the branch and said that if a branch were cut back just 
from the end of the collar the tree would respond very much 
more quickly in healing. Mr. C. F. Greeves-Carpenter has 
said the same thing in his instructive little book on ‘““The Care 
of Ornamental Trees.” 

The other method is generally used by tree surgeons. In- 
stead of a foyr-inch cut, it will often be 12, depending on the 
variety of the tree. Some trees make more collar than others. 
Beech trees form a very decided collar, projecting sometimes 
two or three inches in a branch only one inch in diameter. If 
the collar is cut close to the trunk there is danger of moisture 
settling at the base; then decay begins and a tree surgeon has 
to be called in again. Further, the beauty of the tree is spoiled, 
making it look like a telegraph pole instead of as nature in- 
tended. I know that many people think as I do, while others 
have not given it any thought. 


—Leonard Morse. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good Double-Duty Shrubs 


HY not grow shrubs which 
\X/ will make a handsome display 
at both ends of the season— 
in the autumn as well as in the spring? 
Not all of one’s shrubs should be chosen 
with this end in view, of course, but 
even a few of these double-duty kinds 
will do much to keep the garden inter- 
esting over a long period. Many might 
be named, but a few are of special value, 
for reasons stated below. 

Cotoneasters come close to the head 
of the list, and if a choice must be made 
among the species, none surpass C. di- 
varicata, with a fine spreading habit and 
shiny green leaves which become dark 
crimson in autumn. The pinkish flowers 
are small, but are borne very freely and 
are followed by beautiful scarlet berries. 
There are other cotoneasters almost as 
valuable as double-duty shrubs, includ- 
ing the dwarf Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
which gives color in the rock garden for 
much of the season. 

The bush honeysuckles are close 
rivals of the cotoneasters as double-duty 
shrubs and Lonicera Morrowii is one of 
the best. The horizontal branches of this 
broad open bush carry a great number 
of creamy white flowers in May and 
produce a big crop of ornamental red 
fruits in early August. There are several 
others which are very charming as gar- 
den plants when in bloom and when in 
fruit. With plenty of elbow room the 
newer honeysuckles are among the most 
useful of garden shrubs, but they will 
not stand crowding. 

The dogwood (Cornus florida) has 
long been a favorite and in favored posi- 
tions will reach a height of 25 feet. 
Much smaller trees, however, will bear 
a profusion of white flowers very 
early in the spring, and will take on 
new beauty in the fall when the foliage becomes dark red. 
The fruit of the tree is also ornamental well into the 
winter. 

Although their beauty has never been fully appreciated, the 
flowering crabs are among the finest of all ornamental trees 
for American gardens and the fruit of some kinds is surpris- 
ingly decorative. There is a long list of available kinds, but 
none better as a double-duty shrub or small tree than Malus 
Halliana, a Japanese crab with an upright symmetrical habit 
of growth, producing double pink flowers in May, followed 
by reddish fruit which lasts until the winter has almost 
passed. 

There are scores of hawthorns, too, and a choice is difficult. 
One of the best is certainly the well known Washington thorn 
which is covered with white flowers in the spring and with 
shiny fruits in the autumn. This fruit keeps its attractive 
reddish color until the coming of spring. Crataegus nitida is a 
good second choice, and it, too, holds its fruits throughout 
the winter months. 

In a proper position, the Mountain Ash (Sorbus ameri- 
cana) is almost unrivaled, especially for its fall effects. The 
foliage takes on brilliant hues, but the chief glory of the tree 
rests in its enormous clusters of red berries. By way of variety, 
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Berberis Vernae, a Particularly Handsome Double-Duty Shrub 


one may also use the European Mountain Ash, commonly 
called the Rowan tree. 

The native highbush blueberry (Vaccinium corymbosum) 
has many good points, apart from its utilitarian value. The 
cream-colored bell-shaped flowers are borne in clusters in 
May, and are followed by berries which are ornamental as 
well as edible. Its chief merit lies in the foliage which becomes 
rich amber and red in the autumn. It will not do well in a 
limestone soil, and really flourishes in a peaty soil, where it 
is one of the handsomest of fall shrubs, and is now being 
planted by landscape architects for autumn effects. 

There are at least ten viburnums, including one that is 
fragrant; and V. tomentosum, blooming white, with beauti- 
ful dark green leaves that turn a gorgeous crimson in the fall. 
Viburnum cassinoides is one of our handsome native shrubs, 
bearing large cymes of white flowers in June, and clusters of 
bluish berries in autumn. It is not known as it thoroughly 
deserves to be. Viburnum opulus is extremely ornamental, 
white flowering in June, and in the autumn showing bright 
scarlet berries that remain until winter has well arrived. 

There are many positions for which Rosa rugosa seems 
expressly created to fill. With foliage of richest green and 
large flowers in spring and early summer it ends its season 
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with its well-known large orange-scarlet fruits. There are 
few better double-duty shrubs. 

The sapphire berry (Symplocos paniculata) is also known 
as S. crataegoides. It is a native of the Far East but is perfectly 
hardy around Boston. It has excellent foliage, small clusters 
of white flowers with conspicuous stamens, and in the fall 
bears a profusion of clear sapphire-blue fruits. It becomes a 
large shrub, or low tree, and proves a powerful attraction to 
the birds. 

Barberries are distinctly double-duty shrubs, some of them 
keeping their fruits until the new flowers appear in- the spring. 
Berberis Vernae, introduced from China by E. H. Wilson, is 
even handsomer than the better known Japanese barberry 
and is a robust growing plant, its myriads of salmon colored 
fruits hanging like jewels half hidden by the foliage through- 
out the autumn months. 

If other double-duty shrubs are sought there are the snow- 
berry and the coralberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus and §S. 
vulgaris), so hardy they seem to appreciate neglect and 
thrive in the shade, and in dry and even rather sterile posi- 
tions. In the autumn the branches hang with conspicuous 
white, or coral-red berries. The Christmasberry (Photinia 
villosa) has shining green leaves that are scarlet or deep red 
in autumn. The white flowers in spring develop into bright 
red berries which last half the winter. 


The Leadplant 


MORPHA canescens, or the leadplant, is an interesting 
and valuable smal! shrub, but one seldom used in our 
gardens. It is a member of the pea family and derives its 
common name from the fact that lead 
ore was believed to be found in locali- 
ties where it was growing. It is a native 
of North America, and especially of 
the prairie regions, where it covers a 
considerable area. 

The leadplant is a low shrub, at- 
taining a height of two to four feet, 
with rather dense but graceful foliage. 
The pinnate leaves and the stems are 
completely covered with soft white 
down, which gives the plant a silvery 
appearance. A plant having this type 
of foliage is most desirable in mid- 
summer planting, to tone down and 
soften the rich greens and brilliant 
flowers of other plants, as well as to 
relieve the monotony. 

The flowers, which usually appear 
in early July, are borne in densely 
crowded terminal spikes, on erect un- 
branched stems. The deep purple of the 
flowers is contrasted vividly against 
numerous orange stamens, which cre- 
ates an almost dazzling effect. 

Although it grows in any ordinary 
garden soil, the leadplant has the added 
advantage of being drought resisting, 
and is particularly adapted to dry and 
sunny situations. It is hardy as far 
north as Massachusetts, but as it dies 
back somewhat each winter, it is ad- 
visable to prune it back to within three 
eyes of the ground, in March or April, 
to allow the new shoots to grow up 
again from the rootstock. 

In cultivation, the leadplant can be 
used in the front of shrubbery, or per- 
haps in the background of a rockery, 
if the rockery is large enough to admit 
a plant of this size without throwing 
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it out of scale. All in all, the early summer bloom, the value 
of the foliage, and its drought resisting qualities recommend 
Amorpha canescens as a desirable acquisition. 

—DMargaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 


The New Iris Ishtar 


Among the notable irises originated in recent years are 
several in charmingly blended colors. One of the handsomest 
is Iris Ishtar put out by Miss Grace Sturtevant of Wellesley 
Farms, Mass., in 1925. This lovely variety is a combination 
of purple and cream, deepening to yellow through the center. 
As it grew in Miss Sturtevant’s garden this year, it was excep- 
tionally fine in form and vigorous in growth, reaching almost 
four feet. 

The flower of this new variety has standards two inches by 
two and a half inches, and falls two and a quarter inches by 
three and a half inches—a flower large enough to be impres- 
sive without appearing overgrown. Ishtar has good foliage, 
which is carried through the season, with a broad, glaucous 
leaf, and is attractive even when the plant is out of bloom. 

This question of leaf habit is an important one for the 
garden maker. Some irises die down in the summer and start 
growth in the autumn, a fact which may account for winter- 
killing at times. If irises are to be planted in an open situation 
where decorative effects are required throughout the season, 
those varieties which like Ishtar keep their foliage in good 
condition are, of course, to be preferred. This is a point 
worthy of wider consideration than it has commonly 
received. 


Growing Better Columbines 


HE columbine is well adapted to 

partial shade, and may be used for 
rock work, at the base of foundations 
and under trees. If planted in large 
beds the effect will be harmonious, al- 
though every flower may be different. 
These flowers are not only beautiful 
in the bed, but they make exceptional 
cut flowers, for they have excellent 
lasting qualities and in their variety of 
colors lend themselves to the choicest 
decorative effects. 

Usually when old clumps are trans- 
planted, the foliage dies, and new 
shoots spring up. To hasten this the 
foliage may be cut back so that the 
new shoots will have a better chance. 
When the plants have ceased to bloom, 
the foliage will continue to beautify 
the garden, if the plot is kept weeded 
and watered. 

Columbine plants should be set out 
in the garden now, that they may 
establish their root systems sufficiently 
to prevent heaving during the winter. 
For those who enjoy raising their own 
plants from seeds, this is a good time 
to sow them. The best plan is to use 
a coldframe. Prepare the soil in the 
frame so that it is very fine and then 
plant the seeds after the bed has been 
watered. Over the seeds sprinkle a light 
covering of sand or peat moss not more 
than an eighth of an inch thick. Press 
this covering down firmly with a 
board. Over the soil a covering of 
burlap may be placed and it, too, 
watered. This will help to retain the 
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moisture. Do not at any time allow 
the bed to dry out. If glass is used 
on the frame, it is best to write to 
a grower for advice. Some growers 
place a lath screen over the top of 
the frame to help shade it, and thus 
help keep the moisture. About the 
twelfth or fifteenth day after sow- 
ing, the beds should be watched for 
germinating seeds. If a fairly good 
stand is evident, remove the burlap, 
and watch the beds carefully for 
moisture. Keep the seedlings well 
supplied with water. This is a 
simple way and a sure way to germ- 
inate the columbine. 

The Mrs. Scott Eliott columbine 
is worth all the time given it, and 
every garden lover is happy with 
the results. It is perhaps the finest 
of the long-spurred group. It is a 
cleancut, delicately-foliaged plant 
with large flowers which may be 
had in many colors and combina- 
tions. As the plants become older 
they bear many flowers, each of 
which turns up its head with equal 
pride. This columbine is mildly 
fragrant. 

—H. R. Lawrence. 
Elmhurst, III. 


A Ground Cover 
Under Trees 


Mertensia paniculata was first 
planted in the West Park system in 
1913. It was planted in perennial 
borders and among shrubbery. The 
growth was so rapid and strong that 
it was soon tried out in a number of 
very unfavorable spots to see what 
it would do under unfavorable con- 
ditions. It proved so satisfactory in aspen groves where all the 
conventional ground covers died that it has since been used in 
the West Parks wherever an especially hardy ground cover is 
required. 

Mertensia paniculata comes into bloom about the middle 
of May. It sends up a flower stalk from two to three feet 
high, bearing loose panicles of dark blue flowers and coral red 
buds. The flowers were used as the predominating blue flower 
at a number of spring flower shows at Garfield Park Con- 
servatory, and were always much admired. 

The West Park practice is to cut back the stalks imme- 
diately after flowering. The plant then sends up a thick new 
growth of hairy, dark green leaves that cover the ground 
summer, fall and winter. In a few years this ground cover 
becomes so dense that weeds have no chance. If the plant has 
a drawback, it is that it is difficult to get rid of when it is 
once established—digging it out merely increases the supply, 
as every bit of root left in the ground sends up new growth. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
Chicago, III. 


Growing Delphiniums From Seed 


When growing delphiniums from seed it is best to prepare 
a quantity of light, porous soil. Mix two parts soil, one part 
sand, and one part humus or leaf mold. Any good garden soil 
will do if porous. Sift the soil into a flat bulb pan or directly 
into a cold frame. 

Sow the seed broadcast or in very shallow drills and cover 
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not more than one-eighth of an 
inch. Press down evenly with a 
board. Do not sow too deeply. This 
is important. Keep shaded and 
moist. Allow plenty of air but no 
drafts or drying winds. Do not 
allow the seed to dry out. 

When true leaves appear trans- 
plant into coldframes or permanent 
positions, providing the soil is well 
drained. Where winters are uncer- 
tain and severe leave the seedlings 
in coldframes until spring. 

Use bone meal as a fertilizer in 
the delphinium bed. It is not neces- 
sary to use any fertilizer in the seed 
soil. 

Snails are fond of young seed- 
lings. If these pests become trouble- 
some, place coarse sand around the 
plants. If you visit the seed beds at 
night with a flashlight you can 
catch them at work and kill them. 

—Victor O. B. Slater. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


Gladiolus Species 


Gladiolus connoisseurs, and 
growers who pride themselves 
upon having complete and repre- 
sentative collections, are turning to 
the various South African species 
which experience has shown can be 
grown in this country. I have been 
rather fortunate in obtaining good 
bulbs of several species, some of 
which, although small, are rather 
handsome, while others are curious 
and interesting, although having 
but little decorative value. Some 
have proved rather difficult while 
others have been grown as readily as 
the hybrids in common cultivation and have multiplied freely. 

The species Psittacinus has played a prominent part in the 
development of the modern gladiolus. It has a large strong 
stem and large leaves. The flowers have shown interesting 
combinations of colors—bright parrot red and soft yellows. 
These being the parrot colors, they explain the name of the 
species which means “‘parrot head.’’ Planted out-of-doors in 
this country, this species blooms only a little later than most 
of the hybrids. The bulbs are not as small as those of most 
of the species, averaging one and one-half inches. 

The species Dracocephalus is better known, although it 
does not produce so many flowers. The blooms are curious, 
being green in color, with many purple veins. This species is 
very readily propagated, producing a large number of corms. 

Then there is Saundersii, a graceful and beautiful although 
delicate species with lily-like flowers, having red petals and a 
white blotch. This species was exhibited at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, last year and received an award of merit. 

Finally there is the Primulinus species, the home of which 
is under the spray of the Victoria Falls and which is one of 
the parents of the Primulinus hybrids now in wide cultiva- 
tion. The flowers of this species are arranged loosely on the 
stem and have a curious hood which persists in most of the 
hybrids as a characteristic feature. I hope to show most of 
these species at the gladiolus exhibition in Boston August 18 
and 19. 


—William Edwin Clark. 
Sharon, Mass. 
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The Arnold Arboretum — and Others 


ITH its endowment fund of $1,000,000 completed, 
the Arnold Arboretum is in a better position than ever 
before to carry on its great mission of testing, studying and 
distributing all the trees and shrubs from every part of the 
world which will endure the climate of New England. Al- 
ready American gardens have been enriched to a degree not 
commonly realized as the result of the Arboretum’s activities. 
Yet there are still many exceedingly beautiful and useful 
plants which have come to the Arboretum from foreign lands, 
and which have been found worthy a place in American 
gardens, but which as yet have not been disseminated. It is 
a slow process to raise enough plants for general distribution, 
even after the merit of a given subject has been demonstrated. 
More than 40 years elapsed after the discovery of the McIn- 
tosh Red apple before it came into commerce. Many shrubs 
may be propagated and given to the public in a much shorter 
time, of course, but ornamental trees are often of slow growth. 
To the surprise of visitors certain trees which have been 
growing in the Arboretum grounds for many years are still 
rare in gardens, a good example being the koelreuteria or 
varnish tree, which is, with the exception of the golden chain 
(laburnum) the only yellow flowered tree which can be 
grown in this climate and which has the additional merit of 
flowering in July or August. 

If the truth must be told, nurserymen as a rule were some- 
what cold towards the Arboretum for many years. A few of 
the more enterprising always have, of course, been keen 
about obtaining and propagating the newer offerings, and are 
reaping their reward now, when there is a heavy demand for 
novelties. It is only fair to say, moreover, that at the present 
time practically all of the nurserymen have rallied to the 
support of this fine old institution, many of them having 
contributed liberally to its endowment fund. It is only 
through the assistance of the nurserymen that the Arboretum 
can be of the greatest service to garden makers in its work 
of adding to the flora and silva of our gardens. If there are 
still doubts in the minds of any nurserymen as to the wisdom 
of propagating and distributing the newer trees and shrubs, 
the practical encouragement offered by amateurs in the way 
of orders will dispel them. 

It is not possible that the Arnold Arboretum will ever 
have a rival. The collection of trees and shrubs now to be 
found growing in its 260 acres could hardly be duplicated at 
any expense or with any amount of labor. It stands supreme 
in its field. That does not mean, however, that there is no 
room for other arboretums such as are being founded in 
different parts of the country, largely through the generosity 
and public spirit of wealthy men. These new arboretums, 
however, must be conducted on different lines from the 
Arnold Arboretum. They must supplement its work, which 
they can very well do, because conditions in every part of 
the country differ from those in every other part. 

Local arboretums will be able to present new and valuable 
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information about the behavior of different plants under 
conditions not found in the Arnold Arboretum. Institutions 
of this kind in the central west, in the south, and on the 
Pacific coast, are especially needed. The fact must be under- 
stood, however, that these new arboretums are not competing 
with the Arnold Arboretum, that there will be but little 


overlapping, and no rivalry. As testing grounds they will 
be invaluable. They will not, however, be able to do the 
Arnold Arboretum’s work in the way of seeking out and 
introducing plants never before found in America. 


The Breeze Hill Rose 


AS the garden of that name in Harrisburg, Pa., the rose 
named by the Department of Agriculture ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ 
has been in great perfection this season. It has annually 
bloomed here ever since the two plants representing it were 
received from Dr. Van Fleet. One of its peculiarities is that 
it starts rather slowly, and its full value has not appeared 
until within the last several years. Under contract terms with 
the Department of Agriculture the American Rose Society has 
disseminated propagating stock to various nurserymen, who 
are presumably now getting ready for distribution of this un- 
usual and extraordinary rose. 

The simplest possible description of Breeze Hill would be 
to call it a glorified Gloire de Dijon, of better form with even 
more petals, produced with extreme abundance in clusters of 
as many as eight flowers at a time, on a plant of thick, heavy 
growth. The 12 years of experience with this rose at Breeze 
Hill indicate that it is completely hardy there, in comparison 
with other roses, many of which have suffered. 

The story of the rose is rather interesting, and indicative 
of the fact that even so great a worker as Dr. Van Fleet was 
not always quite accurate in his records. On November 3, 
1916, I received from Dr. Van Fleet, among other hybrid 
roses for trial (including the one which has since been intro- 
duced as Mary Wallace) what he called a hybrid of Wichura- 
iana and Duchess of Wellington. He said it was a poor 
grower, but so superb in flower as to be worth the trouble of 
growing it. Characteristically it was slow in getting a foot- 
hold, but did, after several years, bloom beautifully. 

The same year that it first showed its character I was visit- 
ing Dr. Van Fleet at Bell Station, during the time when his 
seedlings were coming into bloom. He showed one which he 
said was a hybrid of Wichuraiana and Beaute de Lyon. I told 
him what I believed to be a fact, that this seemed to be identi- 
cal with the hybrid previously sent us. He did not discuss the 
subject, but sent me a plant of the Beaute de Lyon hybrid, 
as he termed it, and this plant is in bloom now, together with 
the Duchess of Wellington hybrid. They are obviously iden- 
tical. 

Now an examination of the foliage and characteristics of 
this rose throws much doubt on Wichuraiana as a seed parent. 
The foliage has none of the Wichuraiana characteristics. It 
does have, however, a notable resemblance to Rosa soulieana, 
in shape of leaf and in the rather distinct grayish tinge on the 
foliage. As Dr. Van Fleet was at this time working with Rosa 
soulieana, several of us incline to the feeling that Breeze Hill 
is actually a Soulieana hybrid, combining the Rosa foetida 
blood which gives its glorious coloring in tones of yellow and 
salmon with the thick and active growth of Soulieana. There 
is further reason for this hypothesis in the fact that Breeze 
Hill blooms just a little before Soulieana and after other 
Wichuraiana hybrids which Dr. Van Fleet had made. As it 
came to me as “W. P. 1,” bearing no other name, the con- 
clusion has been that it should have been S. P. 1, referring to 
its Soulieana parentage. 

Whatever be the parentage, it is obvious that here is a new 
power in American Climbing rose beauty and a new strain 
with which hybridizers might well work. Those who get 
this rose are advised that it needs patience so that it may be 
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The Breeze Hill Rose as It Grows at Breeze Hill 


fully established. A good showing cannot be expected in less 
than two years after planting, and each year thereafter it will 
increase in beauty. 

This rose should not be pruned as Wichuraiana roses are 
pruned frequently, by the removal each year of all the old 
canes, depending upon new shoots for the next year’s struc- 
ture. Rather it deserves and should receive the same treat- 
ment which gives magnificent results with the best of all 
American climbers, Dr. W. Van Fleet, meaning that only 
necessary shaping should be done and old wood left for 
several years. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Freesias for Winter Flowers 


OME of the new colored freesias are far better than the 
original Ragionieri creation of 15 years ago. The new 
sorts include Frey’s best yellows, namely California, Prince of 
Orange, and Mendota. This last is regarded as the best yellow 
freesia grown. Mark Peters, a pink-carmine flower, is prob- 
ably the best of this color in growth and quality of the 
bloom. Buttercup, a light yellow, raised a furore of admira- 
tion in Ghent, Belgium, at last spring’s International Flower 
Show. All the above named sorts are offered for sale in 
America. 

Other fine freesias, not yet obtainable here as far as known, 
are Conquest, pink; Delight, bright rose pink, with a large 
white throat and a very wide open flower; Golden Wonder, 
clear light yellow, markings of orange, broad petals, open 
flowers, one of the largest of freesias. Robinetta, ruby red 
with white throat, the deepest red yet known. Wistaria has 
the blue flowers. 

Seeds of Freesia Ragionieri may be readily obtained here. 
The preferred culture is to start the seed between layers of 
woolen cloth, always wet. In about ten days the seed will 
sprout and should then be sown in soil that is six inches 
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deep. The seed is covered only its own thickness, kept as close 
as possible to the glass of a cool house, that must at all times 
be well ventilated. Seedlings may then be transplanted, if 
too thick, to one inch apart. Liquid manure, half shade on 
hot days, the never-failing ventilation, a temperature of be- 
tween 40 degrees and 45 degrees must be kept up. It is asserted 
that such culture will produce perfect flowers of sturdier 
growth and finer texture than flowers produced from bulbs. 

Nevertheless, most amateurs will, of course, grow freesias 
from bulbs, which should be started in September, in order 
that the flowers may be enjoyed in the mid-winter holidays. 
The growing is easy, but the plants must be cool, as with 
seedlings. The amateur should use a thermometer, and not 
guesswork, with freesias. Ihe bulbs do not require to be 
put away in full darkness for preliminary root-making, as do 
hyacinths and some narcissi. Freesias start root making very 
promptly and then grow rapidly, but success requires, it must 
be reiterated, that they be grown cool. A five-inch pot or 
pan will hold six or more bulbs and an excellent planting 
compost is two parts sandy loam, one of decayed manure, 
one of leafmold, and another part of sand. 

After potting water sparingly, but as soon as top growth 
is well under way supply an abundance of water until after 
flowering. When flower buds appear weak manure water 
works wonders. When blooming is over water should be 
gradually withheld, permitting the bulbs to ripen. When 
the foliage has died lay the pots on their sides in a decidedly 
warm place for some time. Store dry until the next autumn, 
then shake out, sort and replant the mature bulbs, which 
increase in desirability year by year. The offshoots may be 
grown on for the following season's planting. 


Hanson Lilies at Hillcrest 


HE wood road at Hillcrest Gardens with its shade and leafy 

soil is proving an excellent place for growing lilies. We 
have them there of many kinds, the lovely canadense rubrum, 
erectum, philadelphicum and giganteum himalacium, although 
the last named two have not yet bloomed for us. All these 
lilies are-doing well but those which have thrived the best 
are Hanson with its yellow freckled faces. One evening at 
twilight I entered my wood road when it was too dark for 
seeing many of the flowers there, but these lilies glowed out 
with a beautiful soft radiance. At first we planted only a 
dozen. These did so well we ordered 50 more and from these 
62 we now have over 200. On July 11 this late season they 
were at their height of bloom. 

We saw this lily on exhibition at the beautiful show of the 
Cohasset Garden Club. We do not grow it for sale at Hill- 
crest Gardens but just for our own pleasure and that of the 
many visitors who drive through our gardens, some of whom 
are unknown to us, but all of whom are friends we hope. 
There are certain reports, but those who truly enjoy our 
flowers are those who will protect them. The forbidden 
fruit was once taken and eaten in Paradise, then came the 
flaming sword to protect the appletree; from the birds we 
cannot protect our cherries. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 


Dividing Perennials Early 


Dividing hardy perennials in late August or early Septem- 
ber is regular routine in some gardens. Phloxes, geums, pyre- 
thrums, campanulas, physostegia can have root crowns split 
into small pieces and planted. Growth will soon start, and 
the divisions will become well established before hard frosts, 
being certain to bloom the following spring. Leaves, strawy 
manure or other safe litter may be used for winter protection. 
Often this work can be done without interfering materially 
with the attractive appearance of the garden in the autumn 
months. 
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N increasing interest in the growing of wild flowers in 

the home garden is shown by the listings of such plants 

in catalogues. Not every automobile on our country roads 
carries devastators of pastures and meadows by any means. 
Among such pleasure riders are many, and their number is 
happily increasing, who are ardent propagandists of the con- 
servation of our wealth of wild life, both floral and faunal. 
Some of them hold that wild plants should never be moved, 


except to preserve them; that digging them up for the home 
garden is rarely necessary. Transplanting of wildings is 
accompanied by a sad mortality, because proper soil and other 
conditions are not provided; and the joyous delight in behold- 
ing them at their best is not merely the rightful privilege of 
the present, but also of all future generations of nature lovers. 

There can be no doubt about it—wild plant life must 
eventually be taken into our gardens for preservation, even as 
the bison and some other varieties of native wild animals are 
being preserved in captivity. For all we know a number 
of lovely and highly interesting wild plants may already be 
extinct. Certain native animals are no more, the plants are 
doomed unless we bestir ourselves. 

A few catalogues offer seeds of selected lists of native trees 
and plants, but in general seeds of wildings are very difficult 
to buy, and the habits of the plants are not well enough 
known for the amateur to successfully find their fruits. Some 
of the most desirable wild plants, including the ferns, may 
be bought from nurserymen who make them more or less 
of a specialty. As for the others ‘“we must do it ourselves.”’ 

Consider the beauty and interest that is available. Quite as 
easy to grow as any garden flowers are the exquisite native 
mertensias, columbines, violets, polemoniums, mulleins, soap- 
worts, phloxes, thalictrums, trilliums that double in size of 
plant and bloom under cultivation, the shooting star, wild 
hyacinths, wild geraniums, the woodlily, hepatica and anem- 
one, saxifragas and the flowering grasses. Unbelievable beauty 
of plant form and bloom is, or has been, at our doors. How 
much longer it remains there seems to rest with ourselves— 
we who pride ourselves upon being lovers of nature. 





Erica Carnea, a Good Shrub for Rock Gardens 
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Endless have been the jibes of the intelligensia about the 
dried grass bouquets of rural homes. Often garishly colored, 
sometimes embellished with egg shel!s dyed in raw tints, 
and set in vases the most vociferous of loud-speakers, decades 
before Marconi’s invention, there is no doubt that prejudice 
against dried flowers for winter decoration has been created. 
But misuse need not become disuse. 

There is a growing and a healthy interest in dried flowers 
and grasses and Mary H. W. Lloyd, writing for The Gar- 
deners, in the Bulletin of the Garden Club of America, sug- 
gests an admirable group of plants to be grown for dry winter 
bouquets. The liberal use of fertilizers, mulches of grass clip- 
pings to prevent soil spattering, and staking for fine stem 
production, are cultural hints. 

The silvery honesty (moonwort), statice in variety, rose 


‘ mauve, blue, yellow, and white; strawflower (helichrysum) , 


in yellow, red, salmon, pink, white, and cream; Chinese 
lanterns (Physalis Franchetii) , that are gorgeous crimson, and 
spread in the garden with pest-like energy, requiring planting 
in borders or corner of the cutting area; baby’s breath (gyp- 
sophila), dries well and affords airy character to other plants 
in the vase; globe thistle (Echinops ritro), is commended as 
excellent if cut when half ripe; the large seed capsules of the 
lotus and the poppy; kitchen asparagus full of red berries; 
bitter sweet; Euonymus radicans vegeta for both fruits and 
leaves; wistaria- pods; hops; the feathery seeds of Clematis 
paniculata, are indicated. Of the grasses there are Cyperus 
papyrus, Job’s tears, feather grass, pampas grass, squirrel 
tail, and bromus. 


I have persuaded the literary editor to give me the review 
copy of a new book called ‘“The Hardy Heaths’ which I 
found on his desk the other day, because I am particularly 
interested in these plants and like the opportunity to say a 
few words about them. 

There are many misconceptions about the family, which 
includes both the heaths and the heathers. Indeed, the two 
words are sometimes taken as synonymous, and in this book 
both heaths and heathers are considered, although the author, 
Mr. A. T. Johnson, takes pains to point 
out that the former are ericas, while the 
heather is a calluna. The plants sold by 
the florists at Christmas time under the 
name of heathers are really heaths, and 
come from the Cape of Good Hope, for 
the most part, instead of from Scotland, 
which is the home of the heather. There is 
only one species of calluna but many 
species of erica, some of which are hardy 
in England, which fact accounts for this 
book of Mr. Johnson’s. 

There are no American heaths, in spite 
of the statements sometimes made to the 
contrary, and there are very few which 
will survive the winters of New England 
and other northern states. The one excep- 
tion is Erica carnea, which blooms very 
early in the spring, and is an excellent rock 
garden plant. It would be more widely 
planted, I am sure, if its good qualities 
were better understood. It is exceedingly 
vigorous and very dwarf, growing no 
more than nine inches high. Prostrate 
branches take root in any congenial soil, 
and a good plant will eventually cover a 
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space two or three feet across. As the flowers are inclined to 
grow downward, however, the plant looks best when given 
a somewhat elevated position. The blooming period lasts 
over several weeks, and Mr. Johnson points out that if the 
flower heads are removed as soon as they begin to fade, the 
plant will be delightfully fresh and green all summer. 

The rest of this book, so far as it deals with heaths, is not 
of much value to American garden makers, but the chapter 
on Calluna vulgaris, the Scotch heather, is decidedly worth 
while. I have been surprised the past summer to find very few 
rock gardens which contain heather, and yet it is an admirable 
plant for rock garden use. It makes a nice clump, is not self 
assertive, and flowers in late sum- 
mer, when blooms are nene too 
plentiful. 

Although the fact is not com- 
monly known, apparently, Scotch 
heather when cut will keep as well 
as the strawflowers. The cut blooms 
should not be placed in water, but 
stood upright in a narrow vase. 
They will retain their color in good 
condition until mid-winter or even 
later. 

I commend Scotch heather to 
garden makers who want a neat 
little plant for rock gardens or for 
mingling with evergreen shrubbery 
around the house; and I also com- 
mend this book to those who are 
interested in heaths and heathers, in 
history and in legend, as well as for 
practical cultivation in the garden 
and especially in the rock garden. 


Lilies in Maryland 


HE Canada or meadow lily 

(Lilium canadense), is one of 
the most beautiful and graceful of 
the many varieties which may be 
grown in our gardens. A native of 
the northeastern states and Canada, 
it is found growing wild in its 
yellow and red forms in moist 
meadows where there is abundant 
shade of herbage for the stems and 
full sunlight for the flowers. The 
bulbs are dry, but the roots find 
plenty of moisture. As I have seen 
it growing wild it is from two to 
three feet high, and bears from one 
to three or four nodding bell-shaped 
flowers. 

Four years ago I gathered a few bulbs in a Connecticut 
meadow and brought them with me to the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Three of the bulbs have been established three 
years and the results have surpassed anything I have ever 
seen. Last year they grew five feet tall and produced from 
seven to nine flowers each. This year they were fully six feet 
tall and bore 13, 14 and 18 flowers respectively. I planted 
them four inches deep in a rich, light, loamy, moist soil where 
they are shaded by shrubs and other perennials. That these 
conditions are ideal is shown by the accompanying photo- 
graph taken in early July when they were in flower. They seed 
freely’ both to their own pollen and to that of Turk’s cap 
lilies (superbum, Martagon, Grayi and concolor) as well as 
to elegans, umbellatum and regal, but what the resulting 
crosses will be is too soon to determine. 

Another gorgeous lily in my garden came to me under the 
name “‘Orange.”’ It is not the true orange (croceum) lily, but 
the old umbellate—the progeny of a cross of croceum and 
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umbellatum. For three years it has proved sterile to its own 
pollen, but has set seed to pollen of elegans varieties only. | 
have it growing in full exposure at the south of a large post 
where the ground is kept cultivated around it. It increases 
slowly by division of the bulbs, but may be propagated 
rapidly by pulling the stems after flowering and layering them 
in sand in a rather dry place. One stem layered in July, 1927, 
produced 30 small bulbs by September when they were re- 
moved and set out in a row in the garden to be grown on for 
a year or two. 

Each flower stalk, which grows from two to two and 
one-half feet tall, produces several large orange-colored 
blooms. One was counted with 
more than 25 flowers and buds. It 
appears to be as easy to grow as the 
old tiger, or any of the elegans or 
umbellatum lilies, and thrives under 
the same conditions. 

—Edwin C. Powell. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Holding Gladiolus Blooms 


XHIBITORS at the gladiolus 
shows are confronted with the 
problem of keeping early varieties to 
exihibit with mid-season kinds. 
Cold storage is being experimented 
with and George Birch of Vineland, 
N. J., in the Florists’ Exchange pre- 
sents some results of his cold storage 
trials. 

Gladiolus varieties that are to be 
kept two weeks or longer, Mr. Birch 
finds, should be cut when the first 
flower is starting to unfold, and as 
near evening as possible, but before 
dew collects, as a single drop of 
water will spot some petals; laven- 
der and white petals in particular 
will become brown if put into stor- 
age with any moisture on them. 

Storing dry, and also in water, 
proved that standing in water is the 
better practice. Three-gallon con- 
tainers one-third filled with water 
were used. More water would be an 
advantage, except that it woud spill 
more readily in handling. About 
five dozen spikes can be placed in 
each container without crowding, 
and the container and spikes placed 
in a paper-lined hamper. 

A storage temperature of but 33 
degrees to 34 degrees should be maintained; as near freezing 
as possible, but always just above freezing. After three, and 
sometimes four weeks three flowers on a spike will be open. 
Transfer is at first made to a cool cellar to lessen the shock 
of removal to the hot exhibition room. The spikes should be 
shipped in corrugated cartons, and since these containers are 
good non-conductors of heat, the flowers should be kept in 
them until the very last moment. 

Purple Glory cannot be stored successfully, as it turns 
brown, with dingy white edges. Such spikes of Mrs. Leon 
Douglas as had heavy flame stripes were disfigured, the stripes 
becoming lavender-purple. But Anna Eberius, Charles Dick- 
ens, Henry Ford, Glendale, Jacoba Van Beiren. American 
Beauty, and others in purple and rose colorings did come out 
of storage and last well when on exhibition. Cold storage is 
not to be preferred by any means, but it has proven to be 
an adequate method of successfully showing a wider variety 
of gladiolus, of different flowering dates, at exhibitions. 
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ONEST now, just why is it 
that you haven’t one of these 
delightful joy giving conserv- 

atories, opening right off your dining 
or living room? It surely can’t be 
a matter of cost, as we now have 
one for around Twelve to Fifteen 
Hundred dollars, completely erected 
and equipped. 


It’s not as big as this, but large 
enough to grow a surprising amount 
of flowers. 


Glaze it with the new Ultra Violet 
transmitting glass, and you have a 
regular health resort where you can 
get honest to goodness tan in mid- 
winter. 


Send for our book called ‘‘Green- 
houses As We Know Them.” 


You'll find it tells you just what you 
are now wanting to know. No 
obligation. 
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Lorp & BURNHAM © 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Toronto, Canada 
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Yellow Flowers in the Garden 


lisa large number of yellow flowers in my garden reminded 

me of a request I saw in a garden magazine for a list of 
yellow flowering perennials blooming in the summer. Pos- 
sibly just now predominant is Coreopsis grandiflora. If one 
keeps the withered flowers picked, this will show blossoms 


until frost comes. The fine leaf coreopsis is also making this 
season a large spot of yellow in the garden. There are three 


lysimachias or loose-strifes. Lysimachia ciliata grows about 
18 inches tall, while Lysimachia nummularia creeps on the 
ground and is sometimes called money-plant. Lysimachia 
clethroides has white flowers, but another lysimachia about 
a foot and a half in height has yellow flowers very similar to 
the ciliata with a little heavier texture and the growth of the 
plant is bushier. 

I have also three hypericums or St. Johnswort besides the 
wild one. Hypericum repens grows about four inches high, 


‘each stem ending with a bright yellow flower forming a com- 


plete yellow hemisphere. Hypericum Moserianum has curving 
stems eight inches long topped with an inch wide yellow 
flower, while another one grows nearly three feet tall, branch- 
ing at the top with clusters of yellow flowers. These yellow 
flowering plants seem to run in threes in my garden, for now 
come the three primroses, or oenothera, one kind, missourien- 
sis. growing ten inches high, sending underground roots in 
all directions. It has a brilliant yellow flower two inches in 
diameter. Oenothera fruticosa has taller stalks, and increases 
rapidly but does not form so wide spreading a clump. It 
is called the evening primrose, and has been a delight, but is 
a biennial rather than a perennial. After sunset the buds 
loosen, and there follows a fascinating, almost startling, 
performance. A bit of petal pushes through the opening, 
quivers slightly and all the petals unfold. Another shiver 
and the bloom is wide open, a pale yellow four-petalled 
flower, almost flat, and eight inches across. The flowers re- 
main open until after sunrise, and are unsightly by the second 
evening, when fresh buds repeat the performance. 

A genista between three and four feet high has its many 
stems clothed with fine leaves, ending with a spray of pea- 
shaped yellow flowers. It is very effective against gypsophila 
and Galium boreale (bed-straw). Another galium is clothed 
with fine yellow flowers. The rather despised golden glow 
does make a golden show in the right place. Another rud- 
beckia, with the same foliage, has but one row of petals about 
a yellow cone. Black-eyed Susan looks well here, too. Rud- 
beckia subtomentosa bears clusters of black-eyed flowers upon 
five-foot stalks. Rudbeckia maxima with large glaucus leaves, 
and its two-inch black cones surrounded by yellow petals, is 
interesting. There are eight varieties of yellow blooming 
hemerocallis in the garden. Commencing June 1 there were 
continuous flowers and two varieties were in bloom July 25. 

The anthemis (hardy Marguerite) began with brilliant 
yellow centers and petals and ends with the same yellow 
centers, but with the petals almost white. The trollius gives 
lemon yellow blossoms in June and orange yellow in July. 
There are two yellow Achilleas, tomentosa, eight inches high, 
and Parker’s, about two feet tall. Thermopsis grows at least 
five feet with a lupin-like flower. The helianthus has many 
perennial varieties which can be used advantageously in the 
right-sized garden. 

Nearer the ground are the sedums; acre, azureum, reflexum, 
rupestris, kamtschaticum, and sexangulare, all with yellow 
flowers. Helianthemum (sun rose) is splendid for the rock 
garden. The iceland poppies, and the new Thibetan are good 
yellows, while the wallflowers sport glowing yellows, 
oranges, and bronzes. 

—Mrs. James G. Baker. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
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“Reading With a Purpose,” by Sydney B. Mitchell. Published by the 
American Library Association, Chicago. Price 50 cents. 


Frequenters of public libraries are, or should be familiar 
with the American Library Association’s altogether admir- 
able series of booklets to aid ‘‘reading with a purpose.”’ There 
are nearly 50 issues, and Adventures in Flower Gardening, by 
Prof. Sydney Bancroft Mitchell, who is not only the director 
of the School of Librarianship at the University of Califor- 
nia, but is appreciatively regarded as ‘“‘the man with the 
flower garden,”’ is the one addressed to gardeners. He received 
the Dykes memorial medal for the best new American iris in 
1927. He mentions twenty-one books on gardening, and 
specifically commends seven. The 35-page booklet might be 
called an introduction to the forming of a private library on 
gardening. In paper covers it is but 35 cents, in boards 50 
cents. 
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‘‘Evergreens for the Small Place,”” by F. F. Rockwell. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price $1.00. 


Rockwell’s admirable books, of which those on the gladi- 
olus, shrubs, and rock gardens, may be familiar, now have 
an addition. ‘“‘Evergreens’’ contains 84 pages, six columns of 
index, and 68 illustrations. The author indicates the advan- 
tages of evergreens for property planting, to secure year-round 
beauty. Chapters deal with foundation plantings and dwarf 
evergreens; there is one on the smaller evergreen trees, another 
with the larger trees. Soils and fertilizers, what to use and 
what to shun, the ticklish planting and transplanting, the 
general care of such growths, insects and tree diseases afflicting 
evergreens, what varieties to plant for foundations, bounda- 
ries, groups, rockeries, and for individual trees, colors and 
textures, exceptional conditions such as dry soils, wet loca- 
tions, exposed and also seaside locations are subjects treated— 
it is a complete manual for the average garden lover. 


“Fruit-Growing Projects,’’ by Fred C. Sears. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

This is a sensible, practical book on fruit growing. Iwo 
hundred and fifty-six illustrations, carefully indexed for in- 
stant reference, is an admirable feature. —I'wo pages are de- 
voted to a score card for judging orchards, and the index con- 
tains six columns. The author is professor of pomology at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Ten chapters employ 267 
pages, of which 190 pages are devoted to apples, 15 to pears, 
20 to peaches. Small fruits, the selection of a fruit farm, the 
financing, laying out, and organizing of such a farm, are also 
treated. A feature of great value to the reader is the division 
of the chapters into sections, with a check-up quiz of impor- 
tant questions at the end of each section. Important points 
that may be missed for lack of concentrated attention in read- 
ing are thus caught and brought out. 


“Field Book of Common Ferns’’ by Herbert Durand. G. P. Putnam's 


Sons. New York City. Price $2.50. 


“Field Book of Common Gilled Mushrooms’ by William Sturgis 
Thomas, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York City. Price $3.50. 


These.two volumes are part of the very excellent series of 
field books published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They are 
designed to assist those who take an interest in the ferns and 
mushrooms of the countryside or cliff. The short descriptions 
are well gotten up and the illustrations are very good indeed. 
These two little books well maintain the standard of the 
series and will be welcomed by all nature lovers. 
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EARLY FORCING BULBS 


Novelty Freesia “Golden Daffodil” 


Freesia “Golden Daffodil” is a very pleasing and attractive shade of 
golden yellow with a very bright orange blotch on the lower tip, 
which is transparent and can be seen from the outside of the cup. 


Each 25c, per doz. $2.00, per 100 $15.00 
Freesia “Purity” 
This is the large flowered, pure white Freesia, stems grow twenty to 


thirty inches long. 
Jumbo bulbs 
Mammoth bulbs 


per doz. 75c, per 100 $5.00, per 1000 $45.00 
per doz. 60c, per 100 $4.50, per 1000 $40.00 


Extra large bulbs per doz. 50c, per 100 $3.50, per 1000 $30.00 
Colored Freesias in 12 named varieties from $6.00 to $10.00 per 100 


Early French Roman Hyacinths 


These early flowering and easily forced bulbs are general favorites. 
Successive plantings can be made and continuance of bloom from 
November to May is thereby assured. 
Early White—Mammoth bulbs Each 35c, per doz. $3.50, per 100 $25.00 
Early White—Large size bulbs Each 30c, per doz. $3.00, per 100 $20.00 


Early Blue 
Early Rose 


Each 20c, per doz. $2.25, per 100 $16.00 
Each 20c, per doz. $2.25, per 100 $16.00 


Crocus Species Autumn 
Flowering 


Bulbs planted outdoors in August and September will bloom within a 
month after planting. Excellent forcing bulbs when grown in shallow 
bowls in either our prepared Bulb Fibre or Pebbles. 


Speciosus, bright blue per doz. 75c, per 100 $5.00, per 1000 $45.00 


Zonatus, rosy lilac 


per doz. 60c, per 100 $4.50, per 1000 $40.00 


1818 BRECK’ S 1928 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
A BULB CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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IRIS DELPHINIUMS 
PEONIES PHLOX 


Are they growing in YOUR Garden? 


If not I wish you would let 


me send you one or more of the following collections which are offered 
at greatly reduced prices to induce you to give us a trial so that we 
may add your name to our growing list of satisfied customers. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6th, 1928 


“The Iris which you sent me last year is doing very nicely but I 


find that I need two thouscand more plants. 
do so for the same price as last year.” 


Offer No. 1 


12 IRISES Worth More Than $5.00 
for $3.00 

Blue Boy. B. Y. 

Cora, Fairy Hiawatha, 

Lohengrin, Monsignor, 

Quaker Lady, Sindjkha. 


Offer No. 2 


12 IRISES Worth More Than $8.00 
for $5.00 

Afterglow, Prospero, Anna Farr, 

Anne Leslie Cecil Minturn, Dusky 

Maid, Francina, Iris King, Juniata, 

L. A. Williamson, Queen Caterina, 

Steepway. 


Morr'‘son, Capr'ce 
Isoline, 


Paulaurea, 


Offer No. 3 


6 PEONIES Worth $8.00 for $5.00 
Avalanche, Germaine Bigot, Grover 
Cleveland, Mme. Boulanger, La 
Tendresse, Edith Forrest. 


100 IRIS in Choice Mixture $5.00 


Send them if you can 


Offer No. 4 
6 PEONIES Worth $15.00 for $10.00 
Baroness Schroeder, Eugene Verdier, 


Longfellow, Mme. Boulanger, 
Jules Dessert, Tourangelle. 


Mme. 


Offer No. § 
6 PEONIES Big Va'ue at $25.00 
for $15.00 
Cherry Hill, Mme. Emile Lemo‘ne, 
Milton Hill, M. M. Cahuzac, Ne 
hoiden, Solange. 
Offer No. 6 


5 PEONIES Well Worth $55.00 for 
Only $30.00 


Betty Alden, Grace Loomis, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Longfellow, Therese. 
Offer No. 7 
12 DELPHINIUMS, 12 IRISES, 8 
PEONIES (Unlabeled) for $5.00 
If the Iris and Peonies were labeled 
they would amount to over $8.00 
without the Delphiniums. 


1,000 for $45.00 


You see I want yeu to know the kind of stock we send out and the 


service we give; hence these attractive prices. 


GEO. N. 


167 Cedar Street 


Catalogue? 


SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





























“Proved Popular” 
! With Garden Fans 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 
writes a New Jersey corre- 


spondent, “was a help to many 
high school students and also 
proved quite popular with 
some of the members of the 
newly organized garden club. 
Hence it was a valuable addi- 
tion to the reading room.” 
Good! But why not have your 
OWN copy of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month. The 
cost is trifling and the satis- 
faction great. 


i 7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Treat yourself to a seven months’ 
trial subscription. Send $1 today. 
Or send $2 for full year, plus the 
current issue, 13 issues in all. 


acrrrr, 


522-44 me, NEW YORK 
"The ONLY AtGardening Aa@gaszine* 














Wanted to rent or to buy 4-2 acres of land 
by experienced gardener for experimental 
work near Boston. Ww 
“Horticulture.” 











NEW PLANTS 


may be Discovered 


by writing us for our illustrated and 
descriptive pamphlet on: 


“NEW AND RARE PLANTS” 


containing interesting and beautiful 


varieties. WYMANS 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


Dreer’s 


Midsummer Catalogue 











Now is the time to order the winter | 


and spring flowering Bulbs it lists, and 
other Seasonable Seeds. Follow its ex- 
pert advice on the planting of Vege- 
tables and Flowers. 

Also write for our interesting book- 
let on ‘‘The Romance of Growing 
Things.” 

Either or both free if you mention 
‘Horticulture’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. &., care of | 





HORTICULTURE 


| Soil Suitable for Growing Evergreens 
AUREL and the rhododendron are plants which thrive 
best if not disturbed by frequent transplanting. There- 
fore, soil for them should be prepared with the understanding 
that it is a permanent improvement, and not to be done over 
every year or two. Practically all evergreens commonly planted 
are shallow-rooted subjects. For this reason, especially with the 
laurel and the rhododendron, cultivation must be very care- 
fully done, or some type of permanent mulch used instead, 
to keep down weeds and conserve moisture. 

This class of plants delights in an acid or neutral soil, such 
as is to be found in the woods, where organic matter like 
trees, leaves and other material have decomposed to form soil. 
To transport this soil to gardens would be prohibitive in 
cost. Therefore, substitutes must be used, or at the most, only 
a portion of woods soil used. If the soil to be prepared is a 
sandy loam or loam soil, nearly half the difficulty is solved. 
Imported granulated peat, leafmold or other organic matter 
may be added, by thorough spading, to bring it into the 
proper condition. It is often a waste of good labor to expect 
results from the application of less than one part of the peat, 
leafmold or woods soil to four to six parts of the original 
soil. The amount to use depends so much on the amount 
of humus already present, that it is almost impossible to 
give advice without first examining the soil in each individual 
part of the bed. There is little danger of using too much 
organic matter. In soils of a clay type, or extremely light 
sand, there is an advantage in using up to one-third of this 
material. 

Peat is not considered a plant food, but for improving the 
physical condition of the soil, to allow greater root develop- 
ment and increase water-holding capacity it is hard to find 
anything better at the price. Leafmold, muck or woods soil 
add some fertility to the soil, but are often more expensive, 
and less convenient to handle, and may contain weeds. Well 

decomposed manures may be used, but not fresh manures. 

| The depth to prepare the soil for these plants is often dis- 
| puted. If the subsoil is such that drainage is good, perhaps 
15 to 18 inches is all that is necessary. It is better to have 
this amount well prepared than a greater depth only about 
half done. Even 12 inches of well prepared soil is satisfactory 
although more should be prepared if one desires to have 
especially fine specimen plants. 

The question of fertility is often discussed. If the right 
preparation of the soil has been done there is hardly need for 
fertilizing, although some of the organic fertilizers such as 
sheep manure, or old barnyard manures, may be applied if 
there is poor colored foliage and very little growth. Generally 
speaking an abundance of moisture and good soil are about 
all that are required. 

In gardens where the planting has been done, and where 
the soil was not made suitable for these plants, it will be well 
to apply a heavy mulch of humus such as peat, leafmold or 
other material to the surface; in open places, some distance 
from the base of the plants it may be desirable to spade in 
such material. If such correction does not prove of value, it 
_may be well to lift up the entire planting in early April or 
May and prepare the soil as it should have been done in the 
first place. Such treatment, although somewhat severe, may 
mean much toward future results. 

In speaking of mulch for the summer, it is understood that 
leaves are perfectly satisfactory, but where the planting is in 
a prominent part of the garden, such a mulch may prove more 
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BARGAIN SPECIAL 


FOR FLOWER | LOVERS 


Three a 
Peonies a | 
Reg ar $2 Value an 


One Each of these € these Three Poouses 
FELIX CROUSSE 


SUPERBA 


FESTIVA MAXIMA 


wh 





Mixed Darwin 
Tulips 





The Good 


&F Reese Co. FIRST SIZE 
Dept. 000 ea... 
Springfield, ratge ot colors. 

Ohio 100 For $1.80. 





Visit My Garden 


Now in full bloom with over a 
thousand new varieties of Gladiolus. 


Near the center of the town which 
is three miles west of Framingham. 


C. W. BROWN 
7 Park Road Ashland, Mass. 














PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


2 year, Field grown 

Per hundred 

CR ACE nobilis (punctata) 
aa” EPEPee SERB RRTS TREES #04. 
ANTHERICUM liliastrum giganteum 6. 00 
Cash with order. Well packed and post- 

age prepaid to any postoffice in the 

United States. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville Illinois 








Columbine 


The famous Mrs. Scott Elliott long 
spurred hybrids, have immense cups 
and spurs, and come in almost every 
pastel shade imaginable. Every plant 
of Mrs. Scott Elliott is a specimen 
plant when in bloom. Strong 18 months 
old plants, 3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.50; 
200 seeds $1.00 


H. R. LAWRENCE 
Church Road Elmhurst, Ill. 

















| or less unsightly. In such cases, an inch or two of granulated | 


pea makes a neater and more satisfactory mulch. 
—Raymond E. Newell. 


Hartford, Conn. 


EVERGREEN 
Broad Leaf Flowering Shrubs 


First class collected stock 
Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$5.00. 100—$18.00 


Hemlock Trees 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$4. 4 100—$16.00 
ancy 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$7.00. 100—$25.00 


Seedlings of all the above stock 
6 to 18 inches 100—$10.00 


JOHN E. NORRIS 
Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 








BOSTON - - MASS. | 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Specialize in rare and fine varieties 
of Bearded Iris 


American and European 
Send for Catalogue 

















Per Doz. 
Siberian Orientalis Blue King $2.50 
Siberian Orientalis, Snow 


CES cus ate etchings. ¢ 3.50 
Mixed (unnamed) Japanese . 2.50 
Dwarf Ditton Purple 

blooming in May ......... 2.00 
Dwarf purple blue Cyanea 

blooming in May ......... 2.00 


Dwarf, Blue Beard, blooming 

in May 
The Dwarf irises are particularly pleasing, 
coming at the time no other irises are in 
bloom. They are very lovely planted with 
tulips of yellow or pink. Sent by express 
collect or add ten cents for Parcel Post. 


MRS. WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon Mass. 








Hardy West Coast Bulbs 


Brodiaea congesta—translucent violet—3 ft. 
Camassia—turquoise blue—18 in. 
Erythronium Johnsonii—rose pink—10 in. 
Fritillaria pudica—Yellow bells—6 in. 

10, one variety, $1.25; 50, any assortment, 
$5 postpaid. 

Big bulbs, arrival in good condition guaranteed. 


IRIS ACRES, Molalla, Oregon 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 


New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 














PEONY BARGAIN 


20% Discount on Lots of Ten 


Only one of a variety allowed 
3 to 5 Eye Divisions 


Albt Crousse $1.25 Jas Kelway $3.25 
Asa Gray 1.00 Longfellow 3.00 
Avalanche 1.00 M. Aug. Dessert 1.50 
B. Schroeder 1.25 M. Gerard 1.00 
CdOrr -75 Marie Lemoine 1.00 
D.de Nemours .75 MonsDupont 1.00 
E. Superba 50 M.JulesElie 1.25 
Elwood Pleas 2.50 Philomele -75 
E. Verdier 1.00 R. Hortense 1.50 
Felix Crousse 1.00 Suzette 1.50 
F. maxima 75 T. de Lille 1.00 
Grandiflora 1.25 Tourangelle 2.50 


Germaine Bigot 1.25 

Iris Special. $5.00 Postpaid. 
Afterglow, Alcazar, Aurora. Cluny, Cam- 
elot. Dalila, Dora Langdon, Dawn, Knysna, 
L. Williamson, Ma Mie, Mrs. Cowley, M. 
Chobaut, Neptune, Q. Lady, Q. Caterina, 
Seminole, Shekinah, Tristam, V. Moore. 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 


Amesbury Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 


‘The Japanese Peonies 


& Hone so-called Japanese peony is a cultivated production 
of P. albiflora, the name a horticultural term, the flowers 
a modification of the single type of bloom where the doubling 
of a bloom has just begun. The stamen filaments have broad- 
ened and the anthers have become very large. One American 
commercial list says that ‘‘the singularity of these ‘wonderful 
glowing suns’ consists in their being entirely destitute of 
pollen, and sometimes nature asserts herself by showing a 
variety entirely destitute of any pollen or glandulous forma- 
tion whatever, a mere mass of filaments like a crown of 
thorns surrounded by a guard of petals.’’ They are exquisite. 
Importations from Japan for one reason or another have 
been disappointing in that they failed to resemble the cata- 





Japanese Peony Mikado 


logues’ descriptions. A few American catalogues offer trust- 
worthy collections, one list containing 31 named sorts with 
guard petal colors of carmine-red, pale pink, violet-red, crim- 
son, cherry-rose, white, tyrian-rose, ruby-madder, white 
streaked with carmine, copper, lively pink, and pure red. 

P. albiflora is the native of a vast region including eastern 
Siberia and northern China. This variety and its offsprings 
may be discerned by a characteristic bearing of two or more 
flowers upon one stem, while all other common varieties have 
but a single flower. 

The cultivation of the single-flowering so-called Japanese 
peonies in nowise differs from ordinary peony growing. As 
a descendant of P. albiflora more than one flower bud may 








SINGLE AND JAPANESE PEONIES 


especially beautiful for garden effect 
SINGLE JAPANESE 


Co ee $1.75 SS ree 2.50 
L’Etincelante, carmine ....... 1.75 eS are 2.50 
Madeleine Gauthier, flesh .... 1.75 Mikado, crimson ............ 1.50 
The Moor, dark garnet ....... 1.00 PR DRO cc scccscsces BO 


Wild Rose, pale pink, flecked. . 2.00 Yeso, white 
Other fine varieties in our catalogue at reasonable prices 


GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 
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Peterson’s 
Perfect 


Peonies 


For 24 years ‘‘Peterson 
Peonies”’ have set a standard for 
quality and reliability that has 
challenged comparison. 


They are the result, not of an 
overnight hobby, but of a life- 
time of loving devotion. To- 
day we realize the bewildering 
amount of peony appeal that 
confronts the would-be planter, 
but we ask you to let us help 
you decide by sending for a 
copy of 


“he Glower Beautiful” 


the only exclusive peony cata- 
log that has been published 
annually for all but a quarter of 
a century. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 
Box 45 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Rose and Peony 
Specialists 








GORGEOUS PEONIES 


Famous lowa Grown 
None Better 


Very special introductory 


bargain 

Rating 
THERESE, Highest rated pink ..... 9.8 

WALTER FAXON, Highest rated pure 
salmon pink 9.3 

MADAM JULES DESSERT, Loveliest 
combination white 9.4 
LONGFELLOW, Brightest of all reds 9.0 
PRIMEVERE, Nearest yellow peony . 8.6 
Five aristocrats, five colors of outstanding 
distinction, every one exquisitely lovely. 
One fine 3-5 eye root of each variety PRE- 
PAID to any address in the U. S. for 
$12.50, cash with order. Write for com- 
plete bargain list of the world’s best va- 
rieties. Write name and address plainly. 


GREYSTONE FLOWER GARDENS 


Abbott & Wright 
skaloosa, Iowa 


Box 466 








SPECIAL IRIS PRICES 


Good till September First 
Not less than a dozen of a variety 
sold at these prices. 


Per Dozen 
Carthusian ........ 2.50 
Cecil Minturn 5.00 
Charles Dickens .... 1.00 
+ ee. ole 69:0 60.09 1.25 
Plavescens ........- 1.25 
Serre 1.25 
Pee 1.25 
Japanesque ........ 3.00 
Madame Chereau ... 1.00 
PE we seeeces 1.50 
Queen of May 1.25 
Robert Burns ...... 1.25 
Rose Unique ...... 1.25 
ES. occ tcces .75 
ee 3.00 
Sherwin Wright .... .75 
a 10.00 
Dt Lekesvaews 2.50 
Se 1.25 
WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 
Wakefield Massachusetts 
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We Can Deliver a Forest of Evergreens 


a foot or two in height that in a few 
years will increase in value and 
beauty. For private estates we rec- 
ommend 4-year transplants, or larger. 
They are well established and can be 
counted on to grow under hard con- 
ditions. 














(100) (1000) 
Douglas Fir 10-12” XX $44 $375 
Hemlock 8-10” XX 375 
Austrian Pine 10-12” XX 250 
Red Pine 6-12” X 40 
White Spruce 8-14” XX 20 150 
Colorado Spruce 6-8” XX 30 250 


(Many other varieties and sizes) 





We can furnish transplants or seed- 
ling evergreens in almost any quan- 
tity. If you contemplate reforesting 
an estate, or mountain land, write us 
before contracting for the trees. 





Send for our New Price List which gives full information about 
evergreens, shade trees, and shrubs for estates and home grounds. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 50 Church Street 


New York City 














Pot-grown Strawberry Plants 


will produce a large crop of fruit next year if planted now. We offer 
the following selected varieties: Early—Arabine, Howard 17, Glen 
Mary, Premier, Senator Dunlap; Medium—Big Joe, Brandywine, 
Marshall, New York; Late—Commonwealth, Gandy, Judith, William 
Belt. 

Each of above varieties, $1 per doz.; $7 per 100; $60 per 1000. Ever- 
bearing varieties, Superb, Progressive, $1.25 per doz.; $8 per 100; $70 
per 1000. 

Send for our Midsummer Catalogue ready now— 
copy sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


os — —--—= FS 5S 





Gorgeous Tulips 
LANGGUTH OREGON GROWN 
TULIP 


bulbs are superior and guaranteed to 
bloom. Order now. 100 best tulip bulbs 
(10 each of 10 varieties) $3.50. 
12 Madonna Lily bulbs $3.50 
12 Regal Lily Bulbs 8.50 
We pay the postage 
LANGGUTH BULB GARDENS 


City Office 
Portland, Oregon 


Planting Is Our Specialty 


Let us do your foundation planting. It’s 
planting time for perennials and ever- 
greens. It’s planning time for your spring 
flower garden of next season. Have it 
planned right away and planted before 
October. 


F. W. Schumacher, Horticulturist 
P. O. B. 131, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 





Concord Bldg. 


T KES COLORED FREESIAS! 





Bulbs — Immediate Delivery 


Postpaid Prices 
Doz. 100 
$8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
7.00 


Quality 


Amethyst. Amethyst blue 
Aurora. Yellow, suffused orange 

California. Golden yellow 
Carmencita. Orange salmon 
Carrie Budau. Lavender pink 
General Pershing. Lavender 
Golden Treasure. (Novelty). Rich golden yellow 

blooms borne on long stiff stems. The outside petals 

are tinged lilac. Large and well opened. Very choice 
Mendota. Giant yellow 
Mrs. MarcPeter. Rosy salmon ; 
Olivette. Carmine red 5 
Yellow Prince 1.00 


You can afford to grow some of these lovely freesias this year. 
Supply limited—order now! 


Ask for prices on larger quantities. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 


15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 

8.00 


Boston, Mass. 
AC ORO 
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appear on the stems, which should be disbudded if the largest 
possible blooms are desired. All peonies can be overfed, gross 
feeders though they be. Along with other household pets they 
are pampered, if their owners’ idiosyncracies take that kind of 
a turn. The evils that follow are very visible. 

The safest practice is to allow no fertilizer of any sort in 
the first foot of soil. The positions should be dug out for 
at least two feet, and any manure that is used incorporated, 
and it may be liberally done without harm, in that lower 
level. The upper 12 inches should consist of nothing but the 
best of top soils to which may be added humus, extremely 
old compost, and a cautious sprinkling of coarse ground bone. 
Bone may also be mixed, more liberally, into the lower 12 
inches. Thus the planted roots cannot touch manure, and 
should never find any. When they penetrate the lower strata 
what was manure has become compost, and is stimulating but 
harmless. 


August Cuttings From Geraniums 


Pelargonium and geranium cuttings may be taken the 
last of August from plants that have been ripened by rest- 
ing in pots laid on their sides. Cuttings from these plants 
should strike root readily, and can be transferred to three-inch 
pots, to be moved later, of course, into nine-inch pots to 
secure large, freely blooming plants. Good loam, with a little 
sand, a littie leafmold, and a pinch of commercial fertilizer, 
is proper potting compost. After putting in the three-inch 
size they can be carried on in the coldframe for a time. The 
cuttings should bloom in six months. The old plant, now 
a mere stump after taking the cuttings, can be cautiously 
watered until root growth proves itself by new shoots, when 
it should be shaken out and repotted. 

Cuttings may also be made from pelargoniums in the flower 
beds, taking short-jointed firm growths from the outer edges 
of the beds. Just before frost the bedding pelargoniums may 
be potted. The roots of the plants should be trimmed ruth- 
lessly, and what remains crowded into as small a pot as 
possible, given only water enough to keep from drooping, 
and from November | kept at about 40 degrees. They can be 
worked on again about February 15. 


‘Two Interesting Fleabanes 


Many of the fleabanes are very weedy, and some are not at 
all suited to the rock garden. The creeping fleabane (Erigeron 
flagellaris), native to our western states, grows about four 
inches tall when in bloom. The leaves are narrow, gray-green 
and not cut. The flower heads are small, solitary, with many 
orange pink rays. These flower heads begin in mid-May, 
and apparently will continue in profusion for a very long 
period. The plant is extremely easy to grow, very hardy, and 
even a pest; for it falls forward in whip-like stems in summer, 
and spreads extremely rapidly from layers and runners. As 
it is shallow-rooted, it may be easily eradicated, but it is a 
bad neighbor for tiny rock plants. Yet after a death toll of 
rock plants as in the past winter, a tough, persistent, pretty 
weed like this should be greatly in demand. 

The cutleaf fleabane (Erigeron compositus) is an Arctic 
plant, ranging far to the north. It is a tiny plant about four 
inches high, with rather large pale lavender-white daisy heads 
like a single bellis. It began blooming about May 10, and 
evidently will continue for several weeks. The leaves are 
gray-green and hairy, finely cut to shreds, wholly unlike any 
related composite. The rosette foliage resembles the Alpine 
poppy, but the flower is a true fleabane. It makes tiny tufted 
rosettes and will not spread, but although it was born in 
Arctic winters, it survived our recent disastrous winter un- 
harmed, without snow or artificial covering. These two flea- 
banes are decidedly useful in a rock garden. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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Roses That Resist Mildew and Blackspot 


ROBABLY more than two dozen roses offered by Ameri- 

can nurseries are more or less resistant to mildew and 
black-spot, the two arch enemies of roses. Mildew can be 
stopped; black-spot may be prevented, but cannot be cured. 
It must be kept clearly in mind that mildew is a fungus on 
the outside, the surface, of the leaf; but that black-spot is 
within the leaf, in the plant tissue itself. It attacks roses only, 
and survives the cold of winter whether the leaves remain on 
the plant, or are on the ground, dried or dead. Fungicides 
should be applied before rains—not after rains; and the fail- 
ure to apply them so that the plants go through a one-rain 
period unprotected may result in severely diseased plants, 
counteracting an entire season of otherwise careful spraying. 

Healthy, robustly growing roses are generally speaking, the 
least susceptible to fungus troubles. Firm planting in suitable 
soil helps the production of thoroughly ripened wood. Vari- 
eties with strong, glossy foliage are decidedly disease resistant. 

The named roses following are known to resist mildew and 
black-spot. Color and infection are approximately indicated. 


Name Color Black-spot Mildew 
Radiance Pink slightly slightly 
Mdm. Peon Pain Salmon slightly slightly 
Lady Alice Stanley Coral subject slightly 
Mrs. George Shawyer Rose slightly slightly 
Madm. Caroline Testout Rose slightly slightly 
General MacArthur Crimson slightly immune 
Lieut. Chaure Red slightly subject 
Chateau De C. Vougeot Crimson subject slightly 
Gruss An Teplitz Scarlet slightly immune 
Duchess of Wellington Copper slightly immune 
Harry Kirk Amber immune immune 
Mrs. Aaron Ward Yellow slightly slightly 
Lady Pirrie Copper slightly subject 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell Salmon slightly slightly 

‘The Jersey Beauty Rose 


One of the delights of my summer comes with the bloom- 
ing of my Jersey Beauty rose; and as this rose seems to be 
almost unknown I am tempted to offer this note about it to 
Horticulture. A vigorous rambler with dark glossy foliage, 
the plant alone is very beautiful, and when the clusters of 
very double fragrant white roses come, there seems to be little 
more that can be asked from a rose. The blossoms are two 
and a half to three inches across, very compact, center petals 
small, the whole slightly tinted with lemon, and having the 
delicious odor of sweet briar. Clusters of buds and blossoms 
are the normal habit, but single blooms are often borne. 

My plant was rooted from one in a garden now demol- 
ished, and I was told that it was Jersey Beauty. I never saw 
this rose listed, and persons wishing to buy it have been un- 
able to do so, yet it seems to me and to those who have seen 
it in my garden, well worthy of cultivation. 

—Mrs. H. C. Ernst. 
Manomet, Mass. 


When Spinach Turns Yellow 


What makes spinach wilt and turn yellow when about half grown? 
Could this be due to sprinkling the ground along the row with sodium 
nitrate solution? What is the remedy? 


When spinach turns yellow as described the cause may 
usually be found in acid or sour soil. The remedy is, of 
course, to apply lime freely to the soil. Pulverized limestone 
of high grade is recommended. 


HORTICULTURE 


Plants Drink their 








See These Better Permanent Labels! 


men cannot knock them over and have 
them out of place during Winter. The 
writing is permanent. 


Soon the Dahlia tubers, Cannas and 
others will, be dug and stored. Label 
them so each will be known at next 
planting time. Label the perennials and 
other hardy plants so the labels will be 
there next Spring. Animals and trades- 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 


Send 10c for samples of various styles 
and sizes. 
nurserymen. 


West Cheshire 


INDESTRUCTO METAL™",-eLABELS 


Sold by many seedsmen and 


Conn. 











Bud, Blossom, Leaf, Tuber respond quicker to water soluble Fertilizers because 
roots absorb them at once—no waiting! 

NOW,—BUILD UP LAWNS—Grass stolons upon which the life and spread of 
grass depend cease to multiply if soil is impoverished. Rusty blotches appear. Spring 
apd Summer growth with frequent cuttings remove plant food little by little. Use 
the fertilizers mentioned below and restore normal growth. 

ROSES, etc., now demand plenty of food for Fall and 
The soil about them is partly depleted. They store up reserve supplies in 
Strengthen them against Jack 


Winter. 
crowns and tap roots for next season's blossoms. 
Frost's icy fingers. 7 
| D need encouragement just now. Feed them for large size blossoms, bril- 
liant hues and rich colors. You'll be richly rewarded in September and October. 


Nitrophoska and Floranid (Urea) 


are the logical. tested plant foods to use. “So different’ from others. 
NITROPHOSKA—+4 times stronger than the usual Fertilizers—-is a new, complete 
plant food. 50 pounds equal 2,000 pounds of best manure in fertilizer value. 
Contains 15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15% Potash. 
FLORANID ( ) is the quickest acting plant food known—highly concen- 
trated. 46% Nitrogen equalling 55.9% Ammonia. The most valuable of all 
lant foods, as Nitrogen promotes healthy and vigorous growth. 
th of these valuable fertilizers are water soluble, quickly available; clean, odor- 
less, “EASY-TO-USE” and above all economical. 
TERY THIS SPECIAL OFFER.—A Test will prove our words true. 
Lawns, Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Shrubs, Hedges, Shades Trees. 
send postpaid with directions for application for a limited time: 


Use on 
We will 


One Pound each of Floranid and Nitrophoska ...... $1.00 
Five Pounds each of Floranid and Nitrophoska .... 3.00 
Ten Pound Sack of Calcium Nitrate ............-. 1.00 


For plants that prefer lime. 

Sold by dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealers, order direct. Garden litera- 
ture in Nature's colors, FREE. Tells in detail how to get 

most value out of our fertilizers. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 
Garden Dept. 

285-E Madison Ave., New York 
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Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘““IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘IDEAL’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.”’ 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 
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GPM is 100% pare decayed organic matter, and being 
constructed of billions of tiny, sponge-like air cells and walls 
it acts like a sponge to take air and moisture into the soil—in other 
words, it aerates and permits it to breathe. It also holds just the right 
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OIL that is handicapped, 
through lack of porosity and 
breathing power—resulting in insu ffi- 
cient aeration (quantities of oxygen) 
cannot possibly grow the right kind of plants. 
Plant roots as well as plant leaves need air. 

If your soil is too tightly packed, too much clay and not 
enough humus—if it bakes and cracks, and produces puny, 
weak plants, it needs GP M Peat Moss. 
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quantities of moisture for the plant roots 
to drink. 

Let us tell you more about this wonderful 
soil conditioner. Or better still, let us send you 
our liberal sized test bale, containing enough 
GPM to cover 16 sq. ft. of surface one inch 
deep, for $1.50, postpaid. You will find it 
cheaper and more satisfactory than manure. 


29-P. Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 
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PERENNIAL TRANSPLANTS 


Once Transplanted — not Field Grown 
HALF THE PRICE OF OUR FIELD PLANTS 


(Not less than six of a variety at these prices.) 
See August first issue for varieties offered 


IN ADDITION: 


Per Dozea 
Hollyhocks, Allegheny mixed ....... . $1.25 
Hollyhocks, Chater’s Double ....... . 00 
Hollyhocks, Single mixed ......... 5s oe 


Add ten per cent of your order for postage. Or—if you desire— 


we will ship by express. 


WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 


Wakefield 


Massachusetts 















breaks up or pulverizes. 













Tosd — PERL MOSS 


from every standpoint, lightness, most material per pound and per bale; most ~~. 
quality, holding many times its weight in moisture, a most important and valuable consid- 
eration; freedom from dirt, which adds useless weight; ease with which the material 







All these points are important to every user of Peat Moss. 

Mulch Roses, Perennials, Evergreens both broad-leaved 
and coniferous and do it now. Store all tubers, Dahlias, 
Cannas, Gladioli in ‘‘Peco’’ Peat Moss, preserving them 
over Winter without loss. 

Price $3.50 pér bale, f.o.b. New York. Covers 
340 square feet one inch deep. Sample FREE 
together with literature of value to every grower 
and dealer. 


PENNRICH & COMPANY, Inc. 
29 Broadway, New York 






















Brook and Pond Flowers 


ig past weeks the ponds and brooks around Boston have 
presented a feast of color for flower lovers. July was made 
especially rich by its wealth of myosotis. 

The stony brook of Hillcrest forest in Weston has been 
protected from eating, plucking, washing away and crowding 
out, as regards its forget-me-nots. It is a long, wide and beau- 
tiful expanse, one seldom met with, completely covering the 
water's edge, the whole of the bank, and a section of the bog, 
with countless yellow-eyed, blue-faced blossoms. Among the 
green shrubs of the bog stand fire-weeds, and this Epilobium 
angustifolium answers in red above to the blue of the My- 
osotis palustris below. 

The Stony brook of Boston, otherwise Charlesgate, in the 


Fenway, has a marshaled host of cup plants and button 
bushes along its borders. These yellow Silphium perfoliatums 
and white Cephalanthus occidentalises very dignifiedly super- 
sede earlier July flowers. Over on the flats, on the Boylston 
street side, in the Fens, are the columns of calamus along this 
stcny brook. These Acorus calamuses, with their perpendicu- 
larly striped leaves of yellow and green, are attractive from 
afar. The calamus aroma from crushed leaf or broken 
rhizome is especially pleasant. 

There are two fountains in the west side of the Public Gar- 
dens, near the beginning of Commonwealth avénue, which 
are full of water lilies. These water lilies are the white cas- 
talias, tuberosa and odorata. Here the basin walls, the green- 
sward and the open for all people form a suitable framing for 
the picture. It is a fine recreation scene. 

Harvard Botanical Gardens contain a pretty pond whose 
circumference is also covered with castalias. The setting to this 
water is a ring of flags in the basin below and a circle of tall 
shrubbery on the earth above. It is a fine study arrangement. 

The Arnold Arboretum possesses three ponds, each of 
which has white castalias. Here the water lilies have, for their 
setting, blue pickerel or Pontederia cordata, over the pond 
margins, with white cornels or Cornus amomums, and red 
loosestrifes or Lythrum salicarias, on the bordering banks. It 
is a fine showing for landscape gardening possibilities. 

The castalias in these, and in other fountains and ponds, 
are just now the most remarkable flowers, out of doors, in 
Greater Boston. Perianth blades number 25 to each flower, all 
white except the outside of the four sepals,—the diameter of 
the flower is often seven inches,—even one bloom is a sight 
of charming beauty. It holds one spellbound to see a lot of 
these big white water lilies together, by the dozens in some 
places and by the scores in others. 

The banks and waters of Houghton pond are used too 
much to allow of plant and shrub growth on its borders. It 
has, however, a wonderful flora setting, not of human hands 
in the main, of willow, elm, maple and oak, kept at a distance 
by cutting and trimming processes. From the top of the larger 
Blue Hills, Observatory site and elsewhere, Houghton pond, 
and its great emerald setting of forest, is one of the most 
beautiful, majestic, arbor-culture panoramas man and God 
have put together, not only in Greater Boston, but along the 
whole Atlantic coast. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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HEAD GARDENER WANTED IRIS. Best varieties at lowest prices. 


Must be experienced as a greenhouse man|_ Special offer, 3 each 10 choice varieties, 
and capable of supervising outside flower; $2.25. 
and vegetable gardens. Married man pre- NARCISSUS. 


——— House provided. _— bedding types, 25 





G. M., Care of “Horticulture” for $1.25 to $ 
TULIPS. Standard Darwin varieties, 
—, a SEED | 50 for $1.60. 
elected Strain Deliv id 
of pe mengees | ee of rare colors, | Descriptive Mek on Soenest 
size and forms, package 50 cent 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS. =| POTOMAC IRIS GARDENS 


Framingham Center Massachusetts | 1732. Lanier Place Washington, D. C. 
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EVERGREENS 


Are attractive from January to De- 


cember. They can all be planted now 
and all are guaranteed to grow satis- 
factorily or replaced free. Send for 
our catalogue, showing how you can 
develop your landscape all summer. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 








‘OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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[ HILA 


The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 


NURSERIES 
Louis G.Rowe . SEABROOK .NEW HAMPSHIRE 








TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 


— 








Eremuri 


Will soon be ready to ship 


Send for our list at once. We 
also catalog unusual bulb items as 
Fritillarias and Fall 
and all Fall 


Camassias, 
Perennials 
planting material. 


Crocus, 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 


Shelburne Vermont 
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How Good Hollyhocks Are Grown 


OLLYHOCK seed may be sown in August, and approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the seedlings will be true to the 
seed-bearing parent, which affords gardeners the privilege of 
using home-grown seed from selected flowers, the seed being 
sown as soon as the capsule bursts, if so desired. The yearly 
replacing of hollyhock plants helps to eliminate disease. 
Although considered as biennials, hollyhocks will bloom 
for at least three years under favoring conditions and perhaps 
longer, if they are cut flush with the ground after blooming. 
If seed from specimen plants is to be saved it will probably 
ripen and burst its capsule before the stalk has entirely ceased 
flowering. After gathering the seed not a vestige of the plant 


should be left above ground. 


From the root four to six new stalks will start. The outer 
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A Hollyhock Planting With the Double aman | Pink 
in the Foreground 


leaves of these new shoots should be removed, when they 
attain fair size, but the inner heart of leaves should be un- 
touched. The reason for this foliage pruning is that the thick 
root of the plant does not tolerate a soggy, rotting mass of 
leaves through the winter. Plants in hollows where water 
stands in the winter are almost certain to be killed by crown 
decay. Seedlings may be so thrown by frost the winter follow- 








$5 Collection of 
DWARF BULBS 
For your Rock Garden 


Seven of each 


Aconite Cloth of Gold Crocus 
Glory of the Snow Candystick Tulips 
White Squils Dwarf Scarlet Tulips 
Blue Squils Feathered Hyacinths 
White Grape Hyacinths Blue Grape Hyacinths 
Snowdrops Guinea Henflower 


Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 
RODERICK M. CROCKET 
& CO., Inc. 


Cranford New Jersey 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 


and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


INC. 
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Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


| If you do not receive our catalog, a 
| card will bring it. 





Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 





| 
| 


| RARE CHINESE GENTIANS 


Encrusted Saxifraga and Androsaces, etc. 
Two hundred and fifty varieties rare rock 
plants and alpines 


Catalog on Request 
Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 











Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
| “Pfitzerii” 


| Plants of above 20 centa each, delivered 
| Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 
100 seeds $1.00 


| VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 








The Elm City Nursery Co. 


Hybrid Lilacs, Flowering Crab- 
apples, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
dron, Japan Yew 
Write for Catalog 
BOX 88, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














Stereopticon Lectures 


The making of a Rock-garden. Blooms 
in the garden from January 
to December 
Ready in October, 1928 
MRS. JAMES G. BAKER 


6 Birches 
241 Green Street Pairhaven, Mass. 
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Oil Ter Firm 


DUTCH BULBS 
7 Finest Quality 


Delivered free to your 
nearest railway station. 
Prices cover insurance, 
duty, packing, etc. 
Write for our free 
1928 Bulb Catalog. 
Club orders executed. 


Correspondence Invited 


There is real quality and honest service 
behind our name. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower Bulb Specialists 


HEILOO HOLLAND 












































Trade Mark Registered 





Are Your Plants 
Infested by Bugs? 


F your plants, flowers, shrubs 
or evergreens are troubled 

in this respect, spray them fre- 
quently with Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray . nationally 
recognized as the standard in- 
secticide for destroying ali the 
common insect pests. Very easy 
to apply... clean... harmless 
to humans. Recommended by 
the Officers of The Garden Club 
of America. Order a supply now 
... Half-Pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons $12.00. 

Also Manufacturers of 


WILSON’S RHODY LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 





Dept. E 





SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
acianiienesionainnl 


Maa to the 


beauty of 
your roses 


Every amateur 
can have pro- 
fessional blooms 
by using Fung- 
trogen spray. 
Acts like magic 
on roses or 
other plants af- 
flicted with 
Mildew and 
Black Spot. Bigger flowers and more 
of them when plants are sprayed 
with Fungtrogen. Easy to apply. 
Invisible. No discoloration of leaves. 
No need to add soap. Endorsed by 
leading horticulturists. 14, pint makes 
15 quarts of spray. 

Prepaid: half pint $1, pint $1.50. 
Ask dealer or send check. 

Companion sprays: Aphistrogen 
kills aphis. IJnsectrogen kills leaf- 
chewing insects. Ask for free bulle- 
tin, “Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ing seed sowing that hardly a plant of a large lot will be left 
alive, even in a well drained bed. Evergreen branches support- 
ing considerable litter will hinder the heaving by frost. This 
should be supplied after hard frost, lest rodents seek to winter 
in the bed. Gardeners who follow this method assert that 
the finest of hollyhocks are those left undisturbed from the 
time the seed is planted. 

Gardeners who regularly replace hollyhocks every two or 
three years by seedlings claim attacks of the devastating holly- 
hock rust are greatly lessened. Malva rotundifolia, the com- 
mon mallow, bearing fruit known to children as ‘‘cheeses’’ 
is said to be the nurse plant of this rust. 

An English remedy for this fungus, reputed sure death to 
the disease, is one ounce permanganate of potash in ten gallons 
of water. It is boiled, then sprayed hot as a mist. The theory 
is that the minute globules are hot enough to kill the fungus 
at once, but cool so immediately in the air that the foliage is 
uninjured. 

Badly diseased plants should be lifted without shaking 
and completely burned. If replacements are made the soil 
should be treated with boiling water to kill the spores, and 
afterwards a dusting of sulphur given. The fungus produces 
orange spots rapidly increasing in size, on the leaves, the leaf 
finally turning brown. Flower forming material is no longer 
produced by the plant, or else is absorbed by the parasitic 
fungus; loss of blooms follows, and the health of the plant 
is ruined. 

The excessively long taproot indicates the need of a deeply 
dug soil, while the stately height of the plant suggests its 
need of food. Incorporation of one-third of rotted manure 
into their positions is not too liberal treatment for the securing 
of ten-foot plants, literally glorious to their tips with bloom. 
Plenty of water in the summer, and dry soil and dry crowns 
in the winter, are requisites. 

Seedlings may be bought of double flowering sorts in 
yellow, crimson, pink, white, rose, and single blooming types 
in mixed colors. Plants of Sensation are obtainable. It has 
monstrous flowers even for a hollyhock, and is uniformly 
double, of clear silvery pink, and is a sturdy grower. Colorado 
Sunset is also a seedling that is offered, of good size, with 


| exquisite amber-buff flowers. 


A satisfying variety of seeds are offered. Seed of the Alle- 
gheny strain produces gigantic flowers with loose, fringed 
petals, the color range being from palest shrimp-pink to deep 
red. Seed of Newport Pink is available. This hollyhock re- 
ceived the certificate of merit of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England. It is very double, and purest pink. Seed 
producing double flowers may be had in scarlet, rose, salmon, 
maroon, white, yellow, and bright red. Single flowering seed 
may be bought in pink, salmon, white, crimson, scarlet, and 
yellow. Seed of Exquisite is offered. The petals are exquisitely 
curled, fringed, and marked with a large blotch, with colors 
ranging from pink to red, violet and purple, strongly suggest- 
ing pelargonium flowers. 


A Remedy for Cabbage Worms 


A mixture of 15 parts of powdered lead arsenate to 100 
parts of hydrated lime dusted on the plants at frequent inter- 
vals as the heads are forming is the most effective method of 
combating cabbage worms. Dusting with a mixture of these 
proportions in no way impairs the use of the cabbage for 
human food. It is important, however, that repeated doses be 
made during the season, particularly during the period when 
the heads are forming, if the plants are to be kept free from 
worms. At the time cabbage is being treated for cabbage 
worms, aphids, if present, can be effectively controlled by 
adding one per cent of nicotine to the lead arsenate and lime 
dust, thus “killing two birds with one stone.” 
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poexsout DAHLIAS 
50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 


Sold only by 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














GLORIOUS ROCK 
—§GARDENS—— 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
as —- vars., $1.50; 32 vars., 


Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and - two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. a plants, guaranteed 
blooming se, © 
Free List of, Unusual Plantes 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted pe mas Bowls, 
o ue Se 00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 
Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 8 Bowls, 
$300 00. F.0.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





WANTED 


ORCHIDS, HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
AND LARGE EVERGREENS 


Lewis & Valentine Tree Moving Company, 
Inc., 47 W. 34th St., New York. Offices 
at Ardmore, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Palm Beach, 
Fla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Roslyn, L.I., N. Y.; 
Rye, N. Y.; Valley Stream, L. I. 








HELP WANTED — Working gardener, 
rivate place, Western Pennsylvania. 

arried or single, American Protestant. 
By September or October. Reference and 
ability pogywet. House on premises. Ad- 
dress F. H., care of “Horticulture.” 





Position Wanted. Young man, graduate 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
wants position where he can get green- 
house experience. Has been one year 
with landscape architects. W. RB., Care 
of “Horticulture.” 








UCKWHEAT HULLS 


“Light as ‘Snowflakes’” M[ylch 


Preserves soil moisture, prevents baking 
and cracking of soil, increases fertility, 
= humus. Easiest and cheapest to 
apply 
‘Folder and prices upon request 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Pa. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Dahlia Exhibition 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


October 2d and 3d, 1928 
Open October 2d, 4 to 10 P. M. 
Open Oct. 3d, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Classes for Dahlias and all Out Door 
Cut Flowers. Also, for Fruits and 
Nuts, Farm Products, and the Artis- 
tic Arrangement of Flowers. 


Entries close on September 26th 


Members of the Society will be 


admitted upon presentation of their 
1928 Membership Cards. 


Admission to non-members 
twenty-five cents. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3. 


Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
Price $2.00 per copy. 


Volume 1. 


zation. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


GLADIOLUS 
EXHIBITION 


The combined exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and the New 
England Gladiolus Society 
will be held in Horticultural 
Hall on August 18 and 19. 


This exhibition will be free 
and flower lovers are cordially 
invited to attend. 


The library will be open 
Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons during the exhibition. 


Lectures Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons at 3:30 o'clock 























Maplevale Leafmold 


Itself a plant food of great value, it also 
increases the activity of that group of bac- 
teria which converts into available plant 
food the nitrogen content of the soil. Its 
immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
Send for circular. 


$2.50 or 30 100 lb. b + gg ‘ieee 


East ton, N 
MAPLEVALE LEAPMOLD co. 
ast Kingston New Hampshire 





Established 33 Years 
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Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. S. A. 








To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 








Coming Exhibitions 
August 18-19. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massachu- 


setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in conjunction 
with the New England Gladiolus Society. 


August 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society at the Camden Y. M. C. A. 

August 21-23. Manchester, Mass. Summer Exhibition of the North 
Shore Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall, Manchester. 


August 22-23. Lindsay, Ontario, Canada. Canadian Gladiolus 
Society Show. 

August 22-23. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Convention and Exhibition 
of the New York State Gladiolus Society. 


August 23-24. East Lansing, Michigan. The Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Michigan Gladiolus Society. 

August 23-24. Schenectady, N. Y. First Annual Exhibition of the 
Empire State Gladiolus Society in conjunction with the Schenec- 
tady Horticultural Society in the Armory. 

August 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens at Horticultural Hall. 

September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in conjunction 
with the Dahlia Society of New England. 

September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. 

September 19-21. Greenwich, Conn. The 17th Annual Flower Show 
of the Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural Society in the 
\ ee Se 

September 21. Kennett Square, Pa. Annual meeting of American 
Rose Society in the Open Air Theater of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. 
DuPont’s Longwood Estate. 

September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of 
the Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic 
Center. 

September 21-22. West Chester, Pennsylvania. Flower Show. 

September 26-27. New York. Annual Exhibition of the American 
Dahlia Society in Madison Square Garden. 

September 27-28. Richmond, Va. Fifth annual exhibition of the 
Virginia Dahlia Society at St. Paul’s Parish House. 

September 28-29. Short Hills, New Jersey. Twentieth annual 
— Show of the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills 

ub. 

October 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch St. 

October 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 


vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch St. 





Position Wanted: Graduate M. A. C., one 
year’s experience with landscape archi- 
tects, wants position with chance to get 
greenhouse experience. W. R., care of 
“Horticulture.” 











WILLIAMS 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. witutiams & SONS 


————= MILLERSVILLE, MD. ——___/ 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 

A superior granulated variety for horti- 

cultural use. Frequent importations. 

Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 

quantities. Why pay shipping charges 

from more distant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 





Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 
Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


It must be Eaperviens to moisture, 
must retain its markings, Te — 
not girdle the Plant—We HA 


Complete sample line for the pr bo 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS OO. 
2178 Bast 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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In August and September PLANT 
POTGROWN COTONEASTERS 


Grown by 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


(NURSERY AT EAST BOXFORD, MASS.) 


Cotoneasters are among the loveliest of the newer “‘better’’ shrubs. [hey have brilliant 
scarlet and black fruits and many boast fine autumn coloring. 





Kelsey-Highlands Nursery offers the following 
choice varieties 


Cotoneaster bullata, pink flowers, brilliant red fruit, 214 ft. growth 
Cotoneaster dielsiana, pendulous coral-red fruit, 6 ft. growth 
Cotoneaster divaricata, widespreading, bright red fruit, 6 ft. growth 


Cotoneaster foveolata, black fruit, autumn coloring bright scarlet, 6- 
10 ft. 


Cotoneaster horizontalis, low spreading rock plant, bright red fruit, 
2 ft. 


Cotoneaster horizontalis perpusilla, smaller leaves than horizontalis, red 


fruit, 2 ft. 
Cotoneaster Wilsoni, fine for rockeries, brilliant red fruit, 2 ft. 
Cotoneaster integerrima, pink flowers, bright red fruit, 3-4 ft. 
Cotoneaster lucida, fruit purplish-black, fine hedge plant. 


Cotoneaster nitens, small red flowers and purplish-black fruit, very fine, 
4-6 ft. 


Cotoneaster zabeli, ovoid red fruit, foliage bright yellow in fall, 4-6 ft. 


Fine Potgrown plants of above varieties, $1.00 each, 


$9.00 per 10. Larger sizes, $2.00 each, $18.00 per 10. 











Cotoneaster Bullata 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS UVAURSI, BEARBERRY 
The most beautiful hardy trailing ground cover 
We have them by thousands in potgrown plants ready to plant any time Size 3- 6 inches from pots, $4.50 per 10, $39.00 per 100 


of the year (except when the ground is frozen). Like most of the 6- 9 inches from pots, $6.75 per 10, $60.00 per 100 
Cotoneasters it is difficult to transplant unless potgrown. It delights in 9-12 inches from pots, $9.00 per 10, $81.00 per 100 


poor sandy soils and exposed situations. It has pink bell-shaped flowers, Both Cotoneasters and Bearbeary are packed and delivered 
scarlet berries and dark evergreen foliage. free to Express Company. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery is at East Boxford, Mass. and our general office also, but our mail address is still: 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, SALEM, MASS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT HARDY CONIFERS OF ALL KINDS. SEND FOR CA. 
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